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MEMOIR OF MR. H. KEMBLE. 
emma 


Tis gentleman is the son of Mr. and Mrs.Stephen Kemble, 
he was born in Villiers-street, in thé Strand, on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1789 ; his mother, long ‘one of the brightest ornaments 
of the Haymarket Theatre, was taken. ill while acting her original 
character of Queen Margaret, inColman’s play of ** The Battle of 
Hexham.” She had scarcely sufficient ‘strength to finish her ar- 
duous task, before the object of this memoir. was born. Mr. H. 
Kemble was educated at Winchester, where, having gone through 
the regular routine of schoo! practice, he was entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to study, as it was hoped, for the bar. His 
inclinations however, ‘naturally enough, | were. fixed upon the 
stage, and after*remainingtwo years at ‘the University, he left 
Euclid and the classics, for the sock and buskin. .He-eommenced 
his theatrical career at Whitehaven, in Cumberland, under the 
management of his father, in the character of Frank Heartall, in 
Cherry's comedy of; ‘* The Soldier's Daughter.” He acted some- 
time under the eye of his father in several of the Northern towns, 
but Mr.S. Kemble resigning management, he joined the Ports- 
mouth company, under Maxfield, Kelly, and Collins ; it was here, 
by accident, that the late Mr. T. Palmer, chief proprietor of 
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the Bath theatre, witnessed his representation of Octavian and 
Jaffier, so pleased was he with his delineation of those characters, 
that he immediately offered him a situation at Bath for the ensu- 
ing winter. Mr.H. Kemble accepted the offer, and appeared at 
Bristol on Monday, September 30th, in Bertram, his success was 
complete. This was followed by Warwick, Daran, Bajazet, Mac- 
beth, Gambia, Rolla, &c. all of which characters he repeated at 
Bath and Bristol, much to his own credit, and the satisfaction of 
his employers. When the Sub-committee of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane, appointed Mr. Stephen Kemble to the management 
of their theatre, he sent for his son to London, where, on Satur- 
day, September 12th, 1818, he made his bow in the national the- 
atre, in the character of Romeo; here again his efforts were 
crowned with success. He has since played Douglas, Barnwell, — 
Biron, Macduff, Richmond, &c. The engraving is an admirable 
‘likeness of Mr. H. Kemble, in his original character of Barme- 
cide ; it is taken from an exquisite painting, by Mr. Freese. 


DRAMATIC PORTFOLIO. 


No. 2. 


Dramatic Vestiges and Anecdotes. 


«© We may read, and read, and read again, and still glean something new, 
something to please, and something to instruct. 


HURDIS. 


It is well known that Queen Elizabeth was a great admirer of 
our bard and used frequently (as was the custom with people of 
high rank in those days) to appear upon the stage before the au- 
dience and delight to sit behind the scenes while the plays of 
our bard were performed. One evening Shakspeare performed 
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the part of a king ; the audience knew of her majesty being in the 
house. She crossed the stage while Shakspeare was performing 
and on receiving the accustomed greeting from the audience mov- 
ed politely to the poet, but he did not notice it! when behind the 
scenes, she caught his eye and moved again but still he would not 
throw off his character to notice her; this made her majesty to 


think of some means to knew whether he would, or not depar, 


from the dignity of his character while on the stage. According- 
ly as he was about to make his exit. She stepped before him 
—dropped her glove, and recrossed the stage, which Shakspeare 
noticing took up, with these words, so immediately after finishing 
his speech, that they seemed as belonging to it. 


‘¢ And thouzh now bent on this high embassy, 
“* Yet stoop we to take up our cousins glove !” 


’ 


He then walked off the stage and presented the glove to the Queen 
who was highly pleased with his behaviour, and complimented 
him on its propriety. 


16; GOLDSMITH. 


Goldsmith received 6€1300' for the only two plays he ever wrote 
viz. 500]. for the ** Good natured Man,” and 8001. for ‘* She stoops 


to Conquer,” a sum very seldom obtained by dramatic authors, 
for their productions. 


17. COURAGEOUS TURK. 


A tragedy of this name by Thomas Goff, was played by the stu- 
dents of Christ church, Oxford, in 1632.—Compared with the 
ranting absurdities of this piece the tragedies of Lee are sober 
declamations. The hero, on the appearance of a comet, ad- 
dresses the following question to the stars :— | 


«eé 





How now ye heavens! grow you 
*¢ So proud that you must needs put on curl’d locks, 
** And clothe yourselves in perriwigs of. fire ?”’ 


18. BEN JONSON ‘ 


Was extremely corpulent, and weighed within two pounds of 
twenty-two stone, as he says himself, in his epistle to Mr. Arthu! 
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Squibb, printed in his “‘ Underwood's.” (Vide Whalley’s edition, 
vol. 6, p. 428.) 





19. BLUE BEARD. 


As this extraordinary personage has long been the theme not 
only of children’s early study and terror, and as no afterpiece had 
ever a greater run than that splendid and popular musical enter- 
tainment, your readers will, I have no doubt, be gratified in pe- 
rusing the character of that being who really existed, and who was 
distinguished in horror and derision, by the strange appellation of 
‘« Blue Beard.” 

He was the famous Gilles, Marquis de Laval, a marshal of 
France, and a general of uncommon intrepidity, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the reigns of Charles VI. and VII. by his 
courage, particularly against the English, when they invaded 
France. He rendered those services to his country which were 
sufficient to immortalize his name, had he not for ever tarnished 
his glory by the most horrible and cruel murders, blasphemies, and 
licentiousness of every kind. His revenues were princely ; but his 
prodigality was sufficient to render even an emperor a bankrupt. 
Wherever he went, he had in his suite a seraglio, a band of players, 
a company of musicians, a society of sorcerers and magicians, an 
almost incredible number of cooks, packs of dogs of various kinds, 
and above 200 led horses. Mezerai, an author of great repute, 
says, that he ‘‘ encouraged and maintained men who called them- 
selves sorcerers to discover hidden treasures, and corrupted young 
persons of both sexes to attach themselves to him, and afterwards 
killed them for the sake of their blood, which was requisite to 
form his charms and incantations.” 

These horrid excesses may be believed when we reflect on the 
age of ignorance and barbarism in which they were certainly too 
often practised. He was at length, for a state crime against the 
Duke of Britanny, sentenced to be burnt alive in a field at Nantz, 
in 1440; but the Duke of Brittany, who was present at his execu- 
tion, so far mitigated the sentence, that he was first strangled, 
then burnt, and his ashes buried. Though he was descended 
from one of the most illustrious families in France, he declared 
previous to his death that all his horrible excesses were owing to 
his wretched education. 
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20. LE KAIN. 


This celebrated French actor used to tell his friends, that one 


_of the most disagreeable and troublesome things in his profession 


was, that of being at the pains occasionally to get by heart a great 

number of lines from a play, which, perhaps, did not run three 

nights. A remedy for this inconvenience he proposed in a French 

brochure, called ‘- Lettres sur l'Etat present de nos Spectacles,” 

Paris 1765, 12mo. The author says, ‘‘ A thousand instances 

prove that a dramatic piece is never properly judged of un!ess upon 

the stage. Many a tragedy has appeared extremely good on the. 
reading, that has proved very defective on the representation. The. 
best method in this case would be to act the piece upon the stage. 

The actors reading their parts from the book of the piece; for ta 

require that the actors should get any new piece by heart, unless 

there is some chance of its success upon the stage is surely to im- 

pose upon them a very cruel, and very often a superfluous and un- 

necessary task.” 


21. TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


This tragedy, which would be regarded as too bloody on the 
modern stage, appears to have been highly relished in 1686, when 
it was revived, with alterations, by Ravenscroft. Instead of dimi- 
nishing any of its horrors, he seized every opportunity of adding 
largely to them, of which the following may serve as a fair speci- 


men. Tamora stabs her child, upon which the Moor utters the 
following lines : 


‘¢ She has outdone me even in mine own art, 
*¢ Qutdone me in murder—Killed her own child ! 
‘© Give it me——]’LL BAT IT! 


22. OTHELLO. 


Tue story on which this tragedy is founded is taken from Cyn- 
thio’s novels, the seventh in the third decade. From what source 
Shakspeare obtained the name of Othello cannot now be ascer- 
tained, as no English translation of this work, so early as the 
time of Shakspeaie, is known. There is a French translation of 
Cynthio, by Gabriel Chappueys, Paris 1584, which is, however, not 
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a faithful one, but probably through this medium the work came 
into English, There can be no doubt but many small and inter- 
esting pamphlets have been irretrievably lost between his time and 
the present. If ever there was then, one English translation of | 
- the above novel it is now lost, and perhaps never more to be met 
with. 

In ‘* God’s Revenge against adultery,” folio, by John Reynolds, 
history 8. there is an argument of his which is as follows :—* She 
married Othello, an old German soldier.” In_ this history also, 


which is professed to be an Italian onc, the name of Iago occurs, 


It may be urged by some, that those naines were adopted from the 
tragedy before us; but every dramatic reader who is conveisint 
with the peculiar style and method in which the work of honest 
John Reynolds is composed, will acquit him of even the slightest 
familiarity with the scenes of Shakspeare. 

The date of the occurrence of the story from which the play is 
founded, may be ascertained from the following circumstances. 
Soliman II. formed his design against Cyprus in 1569, and took 
itin 1571. This was the only attempt the Turks ever made upon 
that island after it came into the hands of the Venétians (which 
was in 1473,) wherefore the time must fall in with some part of 
that interval. We learn from the play that there was a junction 
of the Turkish fleet at Rhodes, in order for the invasion of Cyprus; 
that it first came sailing towards Cyprus, then went to Rhodes, 
there met another squadron, andthen returned on its way to Cyprus. 
These are rea} historical facts, which happened when Mustapha, 
Soliman’s General, attacked Cyprus in May 1570.* Consequently, 
1570 is the time of the play. . 

Malone has ascribed (but on no very sure ground) this tragedy 
to the vear 1611. It was entered on the Stationer’s books October © 
6th, 1621, by Thomas Walkely; and first printed in 4to. in 1622, 
by N. O. for Thomas Walkely. 

GLANVILLE. 


Strand, June 7th, 1819. 





* Vide Knolle’s History of the Turks, pp. 838, 846, 867. 
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REPLY TO A PAMPHLET it 
ae, 
ENTITLED 


A few concise examples of restorations and illustrations of Seven j 
Hundred nassages in Shakspeare's Plays. By Z. Jackson, Esq. 
Being a complete refutation of all the examples instanced therem, 


By E. D. BAYNEs. Esa. : : 
Translator of Ovid's Epistles, an author of Love and Laudanum. ,’ 4 


(Continued from page 257). " 





P j @ 

t a at 

1 We next have another example from the same scene, Mr. Jack- lf i 4 
son telis us that, ‘* the following passage being equally corrupt," , 

is I introduce it; as when corrected, it confirms the preceding 

k 

m Macbeth. ‘‘ And something from the palace; always thought, 

: That I require a clearness." 

of ‘‘ The meaning of which passage is,—let it be some distance from 

on the palace; and ata place from whence you may easily effect your 

iS; escape, for should you be taken, having been seen, suspicion will 

es, fall on me, that I hired you to slay them; therefore I require a clear- 

Se ness. observe again Mr. Jackson's dogmatic assurance, “‘ Can the iy ast 
1a, most fastidious critic doubt the following being the author’stext.” a if 
’ 4 mi ai: 
ly, << And something from the palace; a way though, 4 ey 

That 1 require a clearness.” . Po i 
edy ‘i i 
ber — Now I will venture to assert, that there are not five readers of a 
29, Shakspeare in Great Britain, who will not on recurring to the 4 
passage be of opinion, that the text is clearer than the correction, ’ 
. “* always thought,” always recollecting, ‘ that I require a clears ° 
R ness.” ee 
es sy 
Act IV. Scene I. page 201. we ti 
— | 


gnd. Witch. ‘Thrice, and once the hedge-pig whin’d. 
Vou XIV.—No. 83, 3 Fr 
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‘“‘Both Mr. Theobald and Mr. Steevens,’’ according to Mr. 
Jackson, mistook the force of this passage; when the sécoud 
witch spoke, the hedge-p'g had whin'd but once: 


3rd. Witch. Harper cries; ’tis time, ’tis time.’’ 


<< In this Scene, we perceive a cauldron, in which must be sup- 
posed various ingredients for composing an infernal broth. In 
the progress of this magical preparation, the witches await cer- 
tain signals, the mewing of the brindled cat three times, is the first. 
The hedge-pig has whin'd once ; but before the witches can pro- 
ceed in: their infernal ceremony, the hedge-pig must repeat its 
cries, to make the magical number thrice, and which they await ; 
scarcely hath the second witch finished her observations, that the 
hedge pig had whin'd once, when that animal whines again and 
again; which announces the critical moment for the witches to 
proceed in their infernal ceremony, and immediately the third 
witch exclaims :” 


*¢ Flark! her cries! ’tis time, *tis time.” 
Thus, Mr. Jackson. ‘The passage is as follows ; 


ist. Witeh, ‘Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd,"* 
Oud. Witeh, ‘* Thrice and once the hedge-pig whin‘d. 


3rd. Witch. ‘Harper cries! ‘tis time, ‘tis time.” 


For my own part, I should prefer punctuating the second line 
thus 5 


“¢ Thrice and once the hedge-pig whin’d.”’ 


i.e. four times. But to return to Mr. Jackson. His correction 
is unnecessary, as usual, and improbable. Had Shakspeare meant 
the passage as Mr. Jackson supposes, he surely would have appli- 


ed either the neuter or masculine gender, to the hedge-pig, and 
_ written. 


Hark its’ cries, or 3 Hark his cries. 


‘The feminine gender, is certainly the most unlikely of the three, 
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to have been applied to the animal in question : consequently, 
even if the line were in want of correction, we should be autho- 
rized to reject the emendation of Mr. Jackson. 





THE TEMPEST. 


Act I. Scene II. page 25. 


Prospero, “© ® # # * * Now J arise, 
** Sit still, and hear the last of our sea sorrow.” . 


Mr. Jackson on this passage says, ‘‘ Sir William Blackstone de- 
mands,”” Why does Prospero arise ? He then proposes to give 
the words—‘* Now I arise’ to Miranda. But why should Miran- 
da arise ; she who has manifested so lively an interest in the nar- 
rative of her father? however, it is very evident from the sequent 
verse, that she attempts to move from her seat, but is prevented 
by Prospero ; the reason of which will be obvious when the au- 
thor’s words are recovered. I read. 


6 “* Now Ire, rise / 


*¢ Sit still and hear the last of our sea sorrow.’’ 





“ Prospero,” adds Mr. Jackson, ‘‘ in. the course of his narrative, 

smothers all indignation against his brother, but now the retros- 

pect of his treachery figures to his imagination all the dangers 

and all the calamities he has endured, and which raising the pas- 

sion of vengeance in his bosom, he exclaims, ‘‘ Now ire, rise i 

which words, from his enraged look, attitude, and action, awak- 

ing sentiments of fear in the breast of Miranda, she attempts to 

move from her seat: but judging of the true cause of her emo- 

tion, Prospero curbs his indignant fury, and modulating his. 
voice, tells her to sit still,and hear him recount, ‘‘ the last of 
their sea sorrow,” and the care he had taken of her education.” 

; ‘« The transcriber,” according to Mr. Jackson, made the blun- 
der: TI arise, and ire, rise, have, perhaps, as close a similiarity of 
sound as any two words formed of different characters.” 

Mr. Jackson and Sir William Blackstone are alike wrong, the 
passage is correct as it stands, Johnson remarks, ‘‘ Dr. Warbur- 
ton rightly observes that this sleepiness, which Prospero by his 
urt had brought upon Miranda, and of which he knew not how 

















soon the effect would begin, makes him question her so often 
whether she is attentive to the story.” 

During the whole recital, Prospero is apprehensive that her in- 
clination to sleep may prevent Miranda from paying due atten- 
tion. 


Prospero. ‘* Dost thou attend me?’’ 
Miranda, *‘ Sir, most heedfully.”’ 


again, 
Prospero. ‘Thou attendest not.” 
Miranda. ‘‘O good Sir, | do.” 

a third time. 


Prospero. ** Dost thou hear ?"’ 
Miranda, ‘‘ Your tale, Sir, would cure deafness.” 


So, when Prospero has nearly concluded his story, he signities 
to his daughter, that it will detain her but little longer, and that 
he is upon the point of rising, (under the impression that she is 


heavy from her disposition to sleep and desirous to indulge it.) 


‘“* Now J arise, 
‘¢ Sit still, and hear the last of our sea sorrow.” 


I am now about to rise, have, only patience for another minute, 
and hear the last of our sea sorrow. 

Prospero, (according to Mr. Jackson,) it must be allowed, 
ehuses to fly in a passion most unreasonably, when he has arrived 
at the end of his story, having quietly got over all the particulars 
of his sufferings and ill treatment. 


In addition to the plain sense of the passage itself, and the 
maleapropos rage of Prospero in the emendation, there is another 


argument, alone sufficient to overthrow Mr. Jackson’s hypothesis. 
The measure of the line. . 


Prospero. ‘* ——= He furnish’d me, 
** From my own library, with volumes that 
“I prize above my dukedom.”’ 

Miranda. ‘* Would I might, 
‘¢ But ever see that man!’’ 
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Prospero. “ Now J arise’;— 
$¢ Sit still and hear the last of our sea sorrow.’’ 


Mr. Jackson’s line. 


But ever see that man? 


- 


Now ive rise. 


is mot poetry, it is harsh, discordant and want’s a syllable. 


WINTER’S TALE. 


Act I, Scene II. page 240. 


Leontes. ‘* My wife’s a hobby horse ; deserves a name 
As rank as any flax-wench that puts to 
Before her troth plight.” 


This is by far the most ingenious of Mr. Jackson's examplesy 
he reads, 


«* My wife’s a hobby horse deserves a name 
As rank as any flax-wench that duts tow 
Before her tooth plight. 


‘* To but tow” he says, ‘* is the business of the flax-wench, who 
twists the tow into a hank, and this is called butting, because it 
confines all the fibres of the tow, and each end becomes a but- 
end.” | 

“In the act of butting, the flax-wench is compelled to place 
herself in an indelicate position; and when the first but-end is 
perfected, it is placed in a manner that would create risimlity in 
a libertine, and draw a blush from female delicacy. ‘The troth- 
plight is a sort of apron, before which she buts the tow. and a 
troth plight is also a sweet heart, or, one to whom a female has 
plighted her troth; therefore, butting tow before ‘him, conveys 


ideas that hold no affinity with chastity... Thus our inge ious | 


bard plays on the words, to mark the supposed infamy of Her- 
mione, and compares her principles to those of a flax-wench; who 
corrupt in thought, and wanton in action, never feels her modes- 
ty affected.” 

I have before observed, that where an obvious sense can be col- 
lected from a passage, emendation js unwarrantable and unneces- 
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sary. It will be sufficient, farther to remark that were the differ- 
ent readings in question of cqual authority ; the former is to be 
preferred for this reason, that it is periectly plain and intelligible 
at first sight, whereas the latter cannot be generally comprehend- 
ed, without such an explanation as Mr. Jackson has given us. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
Act V. Scene, I. puge 402: 


Duke. ** Laws for all faults ; 
But faults so countenanc’d that the strong statutes 
Stand hke the forfe:ts in a barber's shop, 
As much the mock as mark.” 


Mr. Jackson says, ** this is as curious a blunder as the preecd- 
ing.’ ‘ He is right so far, but the blunder is his own ;” this 
error, like numbers of the same class, originated from mistake 
of sound; instead of forceps the very sagacious transcriber, gave 
the more familiar word forfeits. The passage corrected affords a 
‘new figure. 


*¢ Laws for all faults ; 
But faults so countenane’d, that the strong statutes 
Stand like the forceps in a barber's shop, 


As much the mock as mark.”’ 


The loungers in a barber's shop, play tricks “on each other 
with the forceps, which is exposed as a mark of his profession, 
and thus the forceps in a barber's shop, became the mock of idlers, 
though exhibited as a mark of surgical knowledge ;” before Mr. 
Jackson ventured on this restoration, he should have considered, 
that the person, on whom a trick may be played is the mock, and 
not the instrument (the forceps,) by which it is effected. 


Steevens tells us **he had conversed with several people who 
had repeatedly read the list of forfeits alluded to by Shakspeare,” 
and Flenly ** perfectly recollects to have seen them in Devonshire.” 


Their non existence at present is no proof, that such a custom 
never prevailed ; supposing even it were, we have no néed to prove 
the authenticity of the forfeits to show the absurdity of Mr. Jack- 
son’s substitution. 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
Act I. Scene III. page 263. 


Ulysses. . “© And such again, 
*¢ As venerable Nestor hatch’d in silver.” 


' 


Here Mr. Jackson, not to waste time cuts the matter short with, 
‘“‘it is unnecessary to adduce argument to show the imbecility of 
the word hatch'd; the passage when corrected, will prove Shaks- 
peare’s, (Quere Jackson's) unerring genius. | 


** And such again, 
As venerable Nestor harp’d in silver, 
Should with a bond, &c. 


«« His eloquence, swectly soft and harmoniously grand, operated — 


on the sense of his auditors, as music, produced 7 the fingers 
of experience, frum a harp strung with silver strings.” 

The Editor of the Literary Gazette, is undoubtedly right in afe 
firming of Mr. Jackson's emendations, that he touches nothing 
which he does not spoil. ‘The above passage, in his hands, be. 
comes absolute nonsense. That he means something, by ‘‘ harp'd 
in silver,’’ we may take for granted ; but we may defy him to prove 
it from the words, Mr. Jackson creates or rejects metaphor, as his 
caprice prompts him, or rather as suits his convenience ; in. this 
instance his invention has been at work, and he has produced a 
figure which may surprise even the wild imaginations of our 
poets of the lakes. 


Mark, how clear and appropriate is the metaphor of our im- 
mortal bard. 


\ 


‘© As venerable Nestor Aatch’d in silver.” 


‘<< To hatch is a term of art for a particular method of engrav- 
ing. Hacher, to cut, Fr. 


Johnson. 
‘« Hatch'd in silver, may mean whose white hair and beard make 
him Jook like a figure engraved on silver." 


“‘The word is metaphorically used by Heywood, in the Iron 
Age.” 
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** His face 
“Is hatch'd with impudency three fold thick,” 


‘¢ In the Humourous Lieutenant.” 
‘* His weapon hatch’d ia blood.” 
‘In the Two Merry Milkmaids.” 


‘¢ Double and treble gilt. 
Hatch’ d and inlaid.’’ 


«« Acain, more appositely, in ‘* Love in a Maze.” 


‘* Thy hair is as fine as guld, thy chin is Latch'd with silver.’’ 
Steevens. 


‘The last instance is directly to the point in question. 
‘Fhe next line is also the object of Mr. Jackson’s revision. The 
hossage stands thus. 
Ulysses. “6 And such again, 
As venerable Nestor hatch'd in silver 
Should with a bond of air, (strong as the axle-tree 
On which heaven rides,) knit all the Greekish ears 
To his experienc’d tongue.”’ 


‘© a bondof air /”’ exclaims Mr Jackson, “this I profess beyond 


my comprehension - and how air is to become a solid body, and 


form a bond, strong as the axle tree, on which Heaven rides, is, I 
believe beyond human comprehension."" This is rather sur- 
prising, from one who has just given us the expression of 
Harp'd in silver as plain and intelligible, Mr. Jackson reads. 


*¢ Should with a bond of <cier (strong as the axle-tree 
On which heaven rides.’’) &c. 


He cannot comprehend how air is to form a bond, - strong 2s 
the axle tree on which heaven rides ; will he condescend to inform 
us, (since he disapproves the metaphor of a bond of air,) how 
acier (s'e-1,) is more adequate to the office of supporting heaven, 
than a bond of air, and also how Nestor's words can be made te 
signify a bond of acier, for the expression is not firm, or strong 
as a bond of acier, but literally. | 
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** As venerable Nestor harp'd in silver, 
Should with a bond of acier,’’ &c. | j 


My readers, will, ’ere this, have suspected Mr. Jackson's taste fat’ 
for the beautiful in poetry, not to’ be of the highest order: in fact, 
his handling of the passage before us, had he given us no other 
proof of his total want of all critical requisites, would be in itself 
sufficient to expose his utter incompetence to execute the arduous 
office of a commentator. He cannot comprehend, + tat Mr. 
Malone so justly terms ‘a truly Shakspearian”’ expression, “a 
bond of air,” yet presents us with Nestor harp’d, (quere strung,) 
in silver, whose eloquence ‘‘ knits all the Greekish ears with a 
bond of acier.”’ 

‘*Shakspeare as Malone observes, frequently calls words wind, 
and air. So in one of his poems.” 


. 


«¢ Sorrow ebbs, being blown with a wind of words,” 


In the rape of Lucretia, we have, 


“ Feast finding minstrels, tuning my defame, 
Will tie the hearers to attend each line.’’ 


again, more appositely, in Drayton's Mortimer riados. 
‘¢ Torlton, whose tongue men’s ears in chains could bind.” 


The last line is conclusive in favor of the text as it stands, it 
proves the idea not to be solitary or unusual ; Malone quotes seve- 
ral other instances equally to the point. 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. | } 
Act I. Scene III. page 40. 


Falstaff. ‘<I spy entertainment in her; she discourses, she 
carves, she gives the leer of invitation. 


Mr. Jackson remarks, ‘* that the entertainment to which Fal- 
staff alludes, being that of love, her adroitness in the art of carv- 
ing, is not absolutely necessary.” | 

‘¢ Falstaff has spied a certain craving in: the eye of the Merry 

Vor. XIV —No. 83. 36 | 
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Wife: and as she had already given him “‘ the leer of invitation,” 
he, in his lascivious manner, says, 


*¢ She craves, she gives the leer of invitation.”’ 


The text requires no correction, Falstaff, it is true, as Mr. 
Jackson says, alludes to the entertainment of love, but he signifies 
it under the figure of that of the stomach, and uses the terms ap- 
plicable to it. ‘I spy entertainment in her, she discourses, she 
ggrves, she gives the leer of invitation’ 

Thus have I traced Mr. Jackson, step by step, through the whole 
of his published restorations and illustrations ; it is not a little 
surprising, that in every instance, he should be grossly and palpa- 
bly in error. It is probable, that these eighteen selected exam- 
ples are esteemed by Mr- Jackson, as the best grounded and least 
doubtful of the seven hundred, as he has offered them to the public 
as specimens. We are therefore justified in giving it as an opini- 
on, that very few, if any, of the remaining six hundred and eighty- 
two, will be better founded, or in any way serve to elucidate, or 
emend the text of the author; and we may safely pronounce Mr. 


Jackson utterly unworthy of the public attention, as a commen- 


tator on Shakspeare. ‘‘ His concise examples,” are marked by a 


total want of critical acumen and poetical taste: he appears nei- 
ther to relish nor understand the beauties of his author; whilst 
his dogmatic assurance and exulting self-confidence render his fai-, 
lure more conspicuous and less pardonable, and himself at the 
same time, a fairer, and juster object for the heaviest lash of cri- 
tical corrections 

His knowledge of the printing business, to which he attaches 
so much advantage, has, in my opinion, been the chief cause of 
his errors; in a disputed or other passage, which Mr. Jackson has 
thought fit to touch, he considers, not so much the sense or struc- 
ture of the passage or scene, as a similarity in the sound of words, 
and having found an expression which can in any way be brought 
to tally with the matter immediately preceding or sequent, he in- 
stantly seizes on it, discovers an error of the press, and boldly fa- 
thers it on his author. He gives us, himself, a fair idea of what 
we are to expect from his book, when he tells us that it will con- 
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tain two hundred such corrections. as ‘‘ Now Ire rise,’’ for ‘* Now 
I arise,” in the Tempest, an emendation in which measure and 
meaning yield alike to a casual coincidence in sound. . 

To conclude, I disclaim all personal hostility to the author of 
‘‘ the concise examples ;” in refuting him, I have been actuated 
neither by desire of praise or profit ; I am acquainted neither with 
Mr. Jackson, the Editor of the Literary Gazette, nor with the 
proprietor of the forthcoming edition of Shakspeare ; my sole ob- 
ject in undertaking this reply, has been a desire to prevent a mis- 
conception of our author’s sense, in the minds of those who not 
having leisure to examine minutely, the ‘* concise examples,” and 
detect their falsity, may receive Mr. Jackson's always unnecessary, 
and sometimes burlesque substitutions, as an improvement on the 
received text of the illustrious bard. 





THE RIDOTTO.—No. XIII. 


«*¢ Cette moderne histoire est un peu folle, il en faut convenir—Est ce un 
‘ 
defaut ?” Le Lutrin VIVANT, 


(Continued from page 345.) 





A smile of triumph gleamed on Arthur's countenance, as his 
fiery steeds bounded forward with the carriage; the spirit of 
mirth and hilarity seemed newly infused into him; and as he still 
urged his horses and rolled forward with eager velocity, the laugh 
the joke, and every expression of delight flowed unceasingly from 
his tongue. ‘‘ Ah!” thought Emily, “ you are too frivolous, too 
vacant, to be the steady disciple of virtue.” The unaffected pleasure 
he seemed to feel in her company, however, and the easy freedom 
of his manner, so different from the dark and obscure energy 
which he had before evinced, took a load from off Emily’s mind, 
and she felt nearly as cheerful as he did. He took care, by an 
unceasing torrent of speech to occupy her mind, and still keeping 
his horse$ to a rapid pace, distance was passed unheeded, till be- 
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fore the expiration of the hour, they had reaehed the wildest and 
least frequented path of Hounslow Heath. 

He turned towards a sequestered village, at the extremity of the 
Heath, called Hanworth, and mentioned his intention of making 
a call on an aunt of his, who resided there, that the horses might 
be refreshed, and be in better spirits for their journey homewards, 
They had scarcely, however, entered the village, when Arthur's 
attention being too fully occupied by Emily, for the necessary 
heedfulness of a driver, one wheel of the curricle ran up the side 
of a bank, by which the centre of gravity was lost, and the vehi- 
cle turned over on the other side. They were preceeding but very 
slowly, and therefore the shock was not great ; Emily was exces- 
sively terrified but not hurt, and Arthur eseaped as happily. The 
fright, however, occassioned Emily to faint; and in that state, 
she was conveyed to the house of Mrs. Y. the Aunt. 

The administration of restoratives, in reviving her from the in- 
souciance, brought on a violent hysteric affectiun, which, for two 
hours, continued to agitate her gentle frame. ‘This, at length, 
left her, but in a most deplorable state of exhaustion. Mrs. Y. who 
displayed every humane and tender feeling, had her conveyed to 
bed, where she soon sunk into a deep sleep. Confident that the 
repose would have the éffect of restoring her, Mrs. Y. would not 
suffer her to be disturbed, aid Arthur seemed as unwilling as any 
one, that her rest should be broken ; nor was it till evening draw- 
ing on, the family dinner bell of Mrs. Y. proclaimed the hour of 
sacrifice to hospitality, that Emily’s slumber was interrupted. 

Emily was now, in a great measure recovered from the effects 
of the accident, and felt no other consequences, than a lassitude 
and debi occasioned by the hysterical convulsions. Surprised 
and alarmed, to find that so many hours had elapsed, she wished 
that they should instantly start on their return to town ; to this, 
Mrs. Y. made a most resolute opposition, insisting, that for the 
credit of her house, they should stay dinner, and remarking, that 
Emily was most especially in need of such a refreshment. Polite- 
ness and good nature induced Emily to comply, though she observ- 
ed, that they must be very rude in departing instantly afterwards, 
and that the horses must suffer for it, by an increased speed. They 
accordingly sat down to dinner, and all was cheerfulness, 
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good humor, and thankfulness, that the effects of the accident 
had not been more serious. ‘‘ This is not a very favorable augu- 
ry of our future intercourse, Mr. R”. observed Emily. ‘I think 
otherwise,” replied he, ‘‘ it shows, that whilst with you, I am un- 
der the peculiar protection of providence. Had I been alone, I 
dare say I should haye broken my neck, but your presence pre- 
served me.” « And&by a similar inference,” playfully rejoined 
Emily, ‘‘I may conclude, that with you I ain always liable to 
share the punishments due to your enormities.”” Dinner thus 
passed off agreeably to all parties, when, just as the cloth was 
about to be withdrawn, one of Arthur’s servants entered, with the 
information, that on attempting to put the horses to, they had 
discovered that the axle-tree of the curricle was broken, and that 
it would be impossible to return in it. A flush of terror crossed 
the cheek of Emily ; but Arthur knew too well, to excite her alarm 
or place her on her guard. ‘‘Then we must have a post chaise*” 
‘‘“We do not keep: such things in our village,” observed Mrs. ¥. 
and I regret for your sake, that at the present moment, I keep no 
carriage. ‘* Saddle one of the horses and ride to Hounslow imme- 
diately, for one,”’ ordered Arthur, the servant disappeared. Foran 
instant, a dark suspicion had flitted across the breast.of Emily,when 
she heard of the damage done to the curricle ; but. the determi- 
nation which Arthur displayed, to return to town as a matter 
of course, by one means or the other, quickly chased it from hei 
bosom, and restored her to tranquility and confidence. 

Ii has been observed, that her indisposition had left on, Emily, 
a species of lassitude and debility, accompanied by a tendency to 
giddiness. The, effects of the dinner on those sensations were 
somewhat opposite to what might have been expected. The wine, 
which in the idea of its reviving her spirits, had been strongly 
pressed on her by Mrs. Y. and Arthur, and which in compliance 
with their recommendation, she had quaffed more freely, than a 
l'ordinaire, seized upon this weakness, and the few bumpers of 
champaign which she had been induced to take began to display 
svmptoms, which were altogether inattendues. Triumph brighten- 
ed the eyes of Arthur, whilst Mrs. Y. was somewhat surprised. 
This was the moment for Arthur to strike the decisive blow ; the 


bell was rung, ‘the sate servant who had before appeared, enter- 
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ed. ‘‘He had been to Hounslow, there was not a chaise left in 


the town-” Poor Emily was not now in a situation to take the 
saine notice of this communication, which she would otherwise 
have done; her faculties were overpowered, a confused dizziness 
damped her perceptions, she stared wildly, and Arthur perceived 
clearly, that the grand outpost was overcome, and he confidently 
anticipated victory. 

Arthur knew well what he was doing, when he proposed to take 
Emily to his aunt Y’s ; he knew the accommodating disposition of 
the good lady; he had overturned the curricle on purpose,'and'the 
rest he had trusted to chance. Chance had favored him beyond: 
expectation, and it now remained for him, only to make so cautious 
a use of the advantages, which accident had give him as not to de- 
feat, before he accomplished his object. A significant nod drove 
Mrs.Y. from the room, and in quitting it, she threw on her nephew, 
a leer, which might have inspired him with the spirit of mis- 
chief. Arthur drew near to Emily; he took her hand, her head 
reclined on his shoulder ; and in this situation, he poured into 
her ear, the most insinuating poison of tenderness; it was of that 
quality exactly calculated to affect such a mind as Emily’s under its 
present imperfection. No words of burning passion, nor embraces 
of lawless ardor, but that soft soothing tone, which should beguile 
without alarming, which expressing the devoted love of the 
speaker, a tenderness of love refined beyond the grossness of pas- 
sion, checked by the most profound esteem, which should inspire 
an affection into the. bosom of the hearer, without the least dis- 
trust of the speaker. Arthur knew Emily, knew her sex, knew 
the world ; he was sure of his mark, and confident that this spe- 
cies of sap, was the slow but certain method of taking the citadel. 
The effect of the wine upon Emily had been very similar to that 
of opium on the Turks; it occasiond no wild disorder, but a sort 
of voluptuous inanity, in which the intellect was hushed, whilst 
the senses preserved their operation. Arthur's gesture exceeded 
not that gentle pressure of the hand, which says, “‘Oh! that I 
dared,” or that respectful kiss, which cannot offend. In the 
the course of an hour, Emily was completely lulled into that sort 
of confident affection, which reposes securely in the power of 
another, and even triumphs in that security. This was exactly 
what Arthur meant and intended. 
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Mrs. Y. returned to the Room, and shortly afterwards tea was 
introduced. Arthur here proceeded a step further, and ventured 
on an experiment, the success of which, depended entirely on 
Emily’s total simplicity and absence of mind ; this was the mixture 
of a considerable portion of brandy with the infusion. Cautiously 
as he had proceeded, and little as he had attempted, he knew full 
well, that he was indebted to the stupor which pervaded Emily, 
for the toleration he had met with, for her indifference as to the 
means of returning to town, and for having listened to one word 
which bordered on the expression of affection. He now perceiv- 
ed the advantage he had gained by his prudence, during the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Y ; had he been more adventurous, success was more 
than doubtful ; but on the entry of Mrs. Y, Emily, in some mea- 
sure recovering from her torpor, became in some degree sensible 
of the situation in which she had been placed, and a smile of 
grateful approbation repaid Arthur for his self denial, and con- 
vinced him of the advantage he had gained. The tea which she 
drank, poor girl, was not likely to clear her perceptions, or to 
awaken her to asense of her danger; it served but still further 
to disar: her, to add to the confusedness she had before felt, that 
fire of the blood, which ardent spirits never fail to create. The 
unconscious Emily, hoping to receive benefit, drank copiously of 
this detestable beverage, and when it was removed, the treache- 
rous Mrs. Y. again left her to the mercy of her insidious betrayer. 
He knew his ground; the precac‘ions he had before observed 
were no longer requisite; the false confidence his former pru- 
dence had inspired in Emily conspired against her, aid she now 
heard with complacency the most impassioned declarations, and 
received, almost returned, ‘ne warmest embraces. The intoxica- 
tion of passion was added to the intoxication of liquor, and the 
innocent, unsuspecting well meaning Emily became an adultress. 
Hardly conscious of her misfo> une, of her crime, she retired to 
rest, and by the connivance of his precious aunt, Arthur shared 
her pillow. Morning had scarcely dawned upon their guilty couch, 
when a furious tumult was heard in the lower apartments of the 
house; the unhappy Emily awoke, awoke to an- overwhelming 
sense of her degradation; she had scarcely time to address to 
Arthur, the first vehemence of her reproach, when the tumult 
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approached their room ; the door flew open, and the countenance 
of the injured Lord D. flashed terribly on the view of his wretched 
wife. Arthur begged of his Lordship to retire, and promised to wait 
on him immediately ; his Lordship did so, and remained outside 
the door; Arthur dressed himself as hastily as possible, and join- 
ed him. Emily full well knew what would be the immediate con- 
sequence of her crime ; she could not avert it; but remained a 
prey to all the horrors of despair. His Lordship had in town 
learned of Arthur’s appointment in Kensington Gardens, and had 
diligently traced the insidious seducer to the house of Mrs. Y. 
Summary vengeance on the injurer, was his first object ; Arthur 
was not of a temper to deny him. They retired to a sequestered 
spot on the heath, and the first fire stretched Arthur a breathless 
corse at the feet of the avenger. What will be the feelings of Emily 
and Lord D. to the last days of their lives, is better to be con- 
than described. 


CONDUCT OF THE DRURY LANE COMMITTEE 
TO AUTHORS. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor, 
Sir, 


If you should think it worth while to notice the conduct of 
the late Sub Committee of Drury Lane Theatre, to so despised a 
class of men as authors, the enclosed statement will put you in 
possesion of sufficient grounds. There have been two general 
rules established by this ruinous Committee; first, that an author 
shall receive nothing till after nine representations ; and second, 
that no more than £10 shall be given for a successful afterpiece- 
In the only instance in which Mr. Kemble deviated from this, in 
allowing -€20 for “ Barmecide,” he incurred the heavy dis- 
pleasure of the Sub-committee. 

For Sigesmar the Switzer performed 4 Nights was paid to Mr. Walker 1. —— 
Barmecide,.....0eeccecccecel? coeceseeseeeee tOMr. Milner &. 20 


* Brutus ceececececoccevevececOn Coser ererereees to Mr. Payne ql. 180 
The Dandy Club ccceeesesoes S vessover tO Mr. Bradbury, a Benefit. 
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Bee Be Bee cc cc cree ce Bic cc ccccce ss ..to Mr. Barrymore, 60/. 
Flodden Field ...........+10.......+++.+++.to Messrs. Kemble, 7. 
High Notions ...... ccs dl.wceee oo ccceee tO Mr. Parry,® .... i. 
Switzerland... ........cc08 Tes-+ eeceseees tO Miss Porter,.... 2 
The Heroine, .......... we Bivcccoccee «00th GR Peesce f 
The Castle of Wonders, ..15......-++-+++-t0 Miss Moore,.... d 


The Dwarf of Naples, .... 6 .....+.+-+++-to Mr. Soane, .. . d. 
ee eee Se LUL!lUe 
Se 
EE Ee Ce 
Wanted a Wife,......c000 Gee.ecevese sess tO Mr. Moncrieff, 2. 
The Jew of Lubeck,...... 5...20++++00+-2.to Mr. Milner,f.. 2. 
The Cart® Cited, cc ccce cs Mecccccccccccset® Me. Fwiety...0 & 


17 New pieces furnishing., .. 178 Evening’s entertainment,........ 1260. 


Thus a season of unprecedented novelty, in which the talents 
of no fewer than sixteen gentlemen and ladies have been employ- 


_ed, has cost the treasury the contemptible aggregate of 2601. A 


season too, of clear profit. 

The consequence of such a system has been, that not one au- 
thor of standard reputation has presented a piece to the theatre, 
if we except Mr. Soane. Eveu such boys in literature as Walker, 
Planche, and Milner, are, after having atchieved some success, 
driven from the theatre in disgust. 

If you are of opinion that the talents of authors are at all ne- 
cessary to the well-being of a theatre, you will consider this sub- 
ject as of some importance. The standard writers already scout 
the concern, and every one of the new ones who has been success- 
ful is disgusted, and will write no more for the house. If the 
theatre should be again opened under the same system of manage- 
ment, what sort of pieces, and from whom, are likely to be pre- 
sented, cannot easily be conceived. The facts here stated you 
will find correct, and you may make what use you please of them. 

One oF THE “‘ INJURED WRETCHEsS.” 





* lod. was offered, but declined. 

t Promised 10/., and when demanded, he was told he was impertinent, as 
he knew the state of the theatre, and could not expect it. 

$ This »rece was considered the most successful after-piece of the season : 


it was withdrawn on account of the tragedy, and refused. to Mr. Rae and Mrs. 
W. West for their benefit. 
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MANAGEMENT OF DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 





(Continued from page 360) 


On Saturday, April 10, a meeting of the new renters of this Theatre was 
convened, for the purpose of hearing a proposition of one of the Sub-com- 
mittee, relative to the liquidation of the claims of tradesmen and others. At 
two o’clock Mr. Fallowfield took the Chair, and shortly stated the object of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Ward, the Secretary, then read the report of the trustees of the new 
renters. It stated that they had, conformably to the resolution of the last 
meeting, prepared the draft of a deed for the purpose of granting to the new 
renters their rent-charge ; that they had entered into a negociation with the 
Sub-committee on the subject, and though all difficulties were not yet sur- 
mounted, yet the business was in a state of forwardness. The report added, 
that one of the Sub-committee had offered to advance a sum of money for the 
purpose of paying tradesmen a certain poundage, on condition that he re- 
ceived security. The security this gentleman demanded was the private 
boxes, the supplying of fruit, &c. and the houses and other buildings belonging 
to the theatre, until the interest and principal of his debt were paid, and that 
he was to have his interest paid previously to the payment of the annuities of 
the renters ; this security to revert to the renters when the money so ad- 
vanced, with the legal interest, was paid. Inthe mean time the produce of 
it to go into, and form part of, the Company’s purse. 

After some conversation between several of the proprietors, it was put and 
carried, that the trustees be directed to carry this agreement into effect. 

The meeting, which was very thinly attended, then broke up. 


Saturday, June 5, a general meeting of proprietors was held in the saloon 
of Drury Lane Theatre, for the purpose of taking the affairs of that eoncern 
into consideration. 

J. Caleraft, Esq. M.P. took the Chair at a quarter before two o’cleck. The 
Hon. Gentleman commenced by observing, that he was ignorant of the parti- 
cular objects of the meeting, but whatever they were, he would discharge his 
duty to the best of his power. He hoped that, whatever variety of opinion 


might prevail, every gentleman would be allowed a fair and impartial hearing. _ 


Mr. Ward, the Secretary, proceeded to read the report of the Sub-com- 
mittee, as sent in and quoted by the General Committee. The report of the 
Sub-committee commenced by expressing regret that they had to state that 


this season closed, as the preceding one, with an increase of debt, although — 


the expenditure was less than in any former season, They did not mean to 
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shrink from the responsibility of the measures adopted by them, as, however 
unsuccessful, their effurts had been used to promote the interests of the esta- 
blishment. The important experiment of the reduction of prices had failed— 
the returns from the treasury and the check office proving that the difference 
of price did not influence the public to visit the theatre in greater nambers 
than as the prices stood at present. But the result of this experiment, 
though unfavourable, afforded a proof that upon nights of attraction, had the 
present prices continued through the season, a considerable profit would have 
accrued. The Committee now considered it to be fully proved that the prin- 
ciple of a joint stock company is not adapted to the management of a thea- 
trical concern. The Sub-committee were of opinion, that the publication of 
the financial state wf the theatre, and the observations made upon the talents 
of the performers, tended to lower it in the public estimation. Having found 
that the expenditure of the theatre exceeded the receipts, the Committee 
would have proposed its being closed, were it not for the proposal of Mr. Iren- 
monger, to advance a sum sufficient to pay the contract debts, at the rate of 
6s, @d. in the pound, This proposal had, however, been withdrawn, on the 
ground that the proposed security was not, in the opinion of Mr. lronmonger’s 
legal adviser, sufficient to secure an advance of 12,0001. The Sub-committee 
did not attempt to point out any plan by which the present difficulties could 
be surmounted, but they were fully disposed to co-operate in any means 
which should be pointed out. In order to afford the proprietors an opportu- 
nity of availing themselves of any plan which might be proposed, they had 
sent in their resignation to the Secretary. The manager, actuated by the 
same motives, bad also offered to give up his articles of engagement. They 
added, that the addition to the debt was not occasioned, strietly speaking, by 
the theatrical part ~f the establishment. The report of the General Com- 
mittee was next read. It commenced by lamenting the situation to which the 
establishment was reduced. The Committe pointed out the necessity of hav- 
ing a proportionate advance made by the share-holders. It would be advisa- 
ble to have a voluntary subscription opened by the proprietors, in order to 
raise a sum sufficient to clear off, by composition, the contract and trades- 
men’s debts. For this the parties advancing the money were tu have, as se- 
curity, the rent and receipts of the joint stock company, until the whole ad- 
vance was discharged. A subscriber of £ 





to have the nomination of 
a free ticket,*to be confined to the person named, till the sum advanced was 


paid off. The subscribers to appoint their own trustees and Sub-committee, 
who were to have the power of letting or carrying on the theatre, as they 
should deem expedient. They recommended a speedy detcrmination on some 
specific measure, as the theatre could not long exist in its present state. 
They relied on the forbearance of the most part, if not all, of the creditors, if 
any such remedy should be adopted, but if not, they feared that legal means 
would be used to enforce the demands now outstanding against the establish- 
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ment. There was another plan in view, but it would depend entirely on the 
enterprize of one or more persons, 

A letter from Mr. lronmonger was next read, wherein it was stated that 
that gentleman had withdrawn his proposal of advancing 12,000]., not only on 


the ground of the security being defective, but also from a knowledge that 


this sum would be insufficient to answer the end in view. Early next year 
there would be a debt of 10,3401. owing by the establishment, without any 
expectation of being able to compromise with the creditors. He was still 
anxious to follow up his offer, if any means could be devised of effecting a 
practical relief. 

Mr. Robins was about to address the meeting, when it was suggested that it 
would be better to have the financial situation of the theatre read previously 
to entering into a discussion. 

Mr. Ward proceeded to read an account of the revenue and expenditure of 
the last season, from which it appeared, that up to the 5th of May, the re- 
ceipts were 35,9961., and the expenditure 37,2931. 12s., making a deficiency 
of 12971. 12s. ‘The debt last year was 84,8001, this year it was 90,9221, 7s. 11d. 
But inthe charge of this year there was a sum of 16,2281. law expenses. 

Mr. S. Kemble said, that during the last season the receipts had been sufh- 
cient to cover the current expenditure of the theatré ; with the debts other- 
wise contracted he had nothing to do. 

Mr. Cocker observed, that there had been an increase of 60001. of debt this 
year, without any dividend having been made. 

Mr. Robins said, that he would trouble the meeting with a very few words. 
He attended a meeting of the General Committee, at which Mr. lronmonger 
was present—that gentleman thought proper to withdraw when he saw the 
resolutions that were to be proposed. Upon a former occasion, he made what 
was justly represented by Lord Yarmouth a magnificent offer to settle all the 
contraet debts; that proposition he now, however, thought fit to decline, 
upon the ground that they amounted to 10,000]. more than he thought. Mr. 
Ironmonger had an opportunity of being acquainted with this circumstance be- 
fore he made the offer; he had an opportunity of going when he pleased to 
the treasury, and ascertaining the amount due by the concern. His reason 
for not fulfilling the promise made did not appear a good one. He placed the 
proprietors in this situation, that they were prevented, in consequence of the 
expectation he raised, from calling upon the Sub-committee to advance 3 or 
40001. each. Had he not made this proposition, they no doubt would have 
come forward and advanced the money. Last year, he (Mr. Robins) and some 
of his friends proposed to raise 50001. for the purpose of enabling the concern 
to go on; that, however, was refused. If he (Mr. R.) was disposed to indulge 
in feelings of exultation, in consequence of the opposition to the proposals 
formerly made by him, he had now ample ground for doing so, in the report 
from the Sub-committee. When he recollected the advice formerly given by 
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Mr. Whitbread, and the opinion expressed by him, that the principle of a 
Joint Stock Company was not one upon which a theatrical concern could be 
advantageously managed ; when he recollected that his advice was rejected, 
and that the Committee themselves now came forward, acknowledging, at 
length, the justice of this opinion, he might, if so disposed, indulge in exulta- 
tion. Though all his prognostications were now fully confirmed, he should 
be far from expressing any satisfaction at the event. Nothing but unanimits 
and mutual forbearance could now give the proprietors any chance for suc- 
cess. If they did not all zealously put their shoulders to the wheel, Drury 
Lane must sink, Though he did not intend to submit to them any specific 
proposition for its future management, he considered it his duty to state tc 
the meeting, that he received a letter, two days back, from Mr. Arnold, in 
which he expressed his confidence that he could be of service to the theatre ; 
and that, if put in complete possession of the outgoings and income, he would 
propese a plan for that purpose, by which it would be saved from ruin. He 
(Mr. Robins) fairly stated to Mr. Arnold all the difficulties under which it la- 
boured, so far as they were known to him ; that gentleman required two or 
three days more to digest his plan. He was not acquainted with its details, 
but it was something to this purpose :—He required to have the property in 
the theatre for a certain number of years; for his trouble during the first 
year he would require but a small sum ; his profits, however were to increase 
gradually as the profits of the concern increased, This was the basis cf what 
that gentleman had to propose. He was glad to hear that Mr. Kean also, 
from whom the theatre had obtained such important advantages, was of 
opinion that it might still be saved from ruin, and that he had a proposition 
to make for that purpose. Previously, however, to the adoption of any plan, 
it would he indispensably necessary to make some arrangement with the ere- 
ditors, otherwise no person would undertake the concern. Before the sub- 
scribers were called upon to contribute any thing for that purpose, it was fit 
they should be acquainted with the various plans that might be proposed. 

_Mr.S. Kemble said he was authorised by Mr. Kean to state, that he (Mr. 
Kean) would take the theatre at a rent of 80001. a year. If this proposal was 
accepted, it would, he was sure, satisfy both the public and the performers. 
He was not authorised to go further, but he was convinced that if Mr. Kean 
were allowed a lease of ten years, he would narrow the stage and bring for- 
ward the boxes, improvements which were very much wanting. He would 
also decorate the theatre in a proper manner. 

Mr. Perry thought the best plan the proprietors could adopt would be te 
put the concern in Mr. Kean’s hands, It was the only means by which they 
could at present have any chance of going on. When a propositiun for let- 
ting the theatre was formerly made by Mr. Whitbread, he oppused it, upen 
the ground that he thought it could be managed more advantageously, as well 


for the Drama as the Proprietors, by a Committee, Feeling now, however, 
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that he was mistake: in that opinion, be had no hesitation in acknowledging 
it. It was nuw proposed that the proprietors should advance something to 
remove the difficulties that at present pressed upon the concern. It was 
stated to him, that ten pounds upon each share would be sufficient for this 
purpose ; but he did not see how it was possible to liquidate, by a subscrip- 
tion to this amount, a debt of more than ninety thousand pounds. 

Mr. Robins begged to inform the Hon. Gentleman that it would not be ne- 
cessary at present to liquidate any but the contract debts. 

Mr. Perry, in continuation, said, he was voliged for this explanation. The 
plan in that case would, he thought, be sufficient to remove the present em- 
barrassments. He was glad to bear from Mr. Kemble, that the receipts 
equailed the expenditure, and was willing to concur in any proposition ; but 
he feared the majority of the proprietors would not be willing to confirm the 
subscription to the amount of 101]. on each share. He should, however, make 
a proposition to that effect. 

The Chairman (Mr. Calcraft) advised that a Committee should be appointed 
to look jnto the various documents connected with the establishment. They 
were so voluminous, that from merely hearing them read, it was impossible 
to form a just opinion upon the subject. If five gentlemen would undertake 
this, it would.be, in his mind, the most proper course. It must be a source 
of great encouragement to them all, that men of estimation, in their profes- 


sions, were willing to come forward and offer plans, by which they thought 
the concern might be savedfrom ruin. This gave him a hope that it would 
be again set on its legs. No plan, however, cvould be effectual, unless the 
renters’ judgments, executions, and expenses on law proceedings, were re- 
moved. The thanks of the proprieturs were due to Mr. Stephen Kemble, for 


his management, under so mamy difficulties. His exertions were most suc- 
cessful. He never saw a play better got up than Brutus. Had the prices not 
been reduced, he was sure the concern would be many thousands in pocket, 
in place of havjng an increase of debt. — | 

After a few words from Mr. Robins, Mr. Alderman Wood, and Mr Grenfell, 

Mr.S. Kemble pressed the necessity of coming to some resvlution as soon 
as possible, otherwise the theatre could not be opened in proper time. All 
the actors were now discharged except those who were under contracts. De- 
coration and painting would be necessary before the commencement of the 
next season. To fill up the company, and prepare the house, would take some 
time, and therefore it was necessary that a speedy determination should be 
come to. 


After a few observations from Sir Thomas Turton, Mr. Perry submitted the 
following resolution :— 

‘¢ That a voluntary subscription should be entered into by the share-holders, 
for the payment of the contract debts, upon security being given that the new 
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renters, bend-helders, and proprietors, should receive no dividend until the 
principal and interest of this subscription was paid.”’ 

This resolution was agreed to unanimously, and ordered to be referred to a 
Committee. e ; 

Upon the motion of Mr. Robi, , it was also resolved, ‘‘ That a Committee 
be appointed to consider and report upon all the documents produced, and 
to receive proposals, or any proposition, for conducting the theatre.” 

The following were the names of the Committee: Lord Yarmouth, Sir T. 
Turton, Mr. Calcraft, Alderman Wood, Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Robins, Mr. Ho- 
sier, Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Perry, and Mr. Fallowfield. To which the sub-com- 
mittee was added. 

Mr. Robins expressed a hope that the resolutions would be published as 
widely as possible, and that every facility would be given to those desirous of 
making propositions for renting the theatre. (Hear.) 

It was then resolved, that the Committee should sit de die in diem, and 
that they should report their proceedings on Saturday next, the 12th inst. 

Sir T. Turton moved the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Calcraft for his con- 
duct in the Chair. 

Mr. Calcraft, in returning his acknowledgments, said, it was the distressed 
state of the concern that had induced him to come forward, 


Saturday, June 12, a general meeting of the proprietors and others in- 


terested in this theatre took place in the Saluon, pursuant to the adjournment 
of the Saturday preceding. ‘ 

Mr. Calcraft having been called to the Chair, begged the attention of the 
meeting to the report of the Committee appointed by them when they were 
last assembled. After that had been read, he would inake a few observations. 

Mr. Ward, the Secretary, then read the report, which was as follows :-— 

‘* The Select Committee have to report to the generaljassembly, that they 
have proceeded to examine the several documents referred to their considera- 
tion, with an unremitting anxiety to justify the confidence with which they 
have heen honoured by the general assembiy.- 


‘*The accounts and documents, as far as they could. be made out, have 


been found correct; and any difference which may exist between the accounts . 


produced on the 5th instant, and those which complete the theatrical season 
on the 8th, must be of the most trifling import. 

“* The Select Committee considered it to be their first, duty to give effect to 
the unanimous opinion of the general assembly, expressed at their last meet- 
ing on the 5th, that the theatre should be let on lease ; and they immedi- 
ately issued advertisements inviting tenders. 

‘The Committee then determined, as an indispensible condition, operating 
equally upon the General Committee in leasing the theatre, and upon the 
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party undertaking to lease it, that it should stand free from every incum- 
brance which, by legal pressure, could interrupt or prevent the tenure of the 
lease. That, infact, it should be delivered over, free of all incumbrances to 
the tenant ; and that they should be throw, . entirely upon the amount of 
rent. 

“‘ With this view of the subject, they resolved upon the measure of recom- 
mending, by a circular letter, addressed to the proprietors, new renters, and 
bond-holders, as parties all equally interested in the preservation of the pro- 
perty, an advance of twenty-five thousand pounds, by a voluntary. subscrip- 
tion, to liquidate those incumbrances by composition ; upon the security of 
the re-payment of such advance, with interest, fromthe following resources. 

Ist. . The Rents of Private Houses... 4507. 
2d. Rent of Fruit Offices......0... 600 
3d. Surplus Rent........0+.-0: ++ 7000—8050 

‘* And they now add, as a further guarantee, that such sums, so subscribed, 
shall not be called for, until a provisional agreement is entered into, with a 
competent tenant, for leasing the theatre. 

‘*To justify this their recommendation to the parties interested in the 
the theatre, the Select Committee have comnienced the subscription them- 
selves, to the amount of one thousand guineas, though they have not been fa- 
voured with the subscription or attendance of several of their colleagues. 

‘“¢ The Select Committee have the satisfaction to announce that, short as 
the public notice has been of the determination to let¢he theatre, they have 
already received several tenders, which are highly worthy of attention, pro- 


vided the great difficulty can be removed, by a voluntary subscription of the 
sum proposed by the general assembly. . 


«And the Select Committee entertain a confident expectation, that the 
new renters and bond- holders will make common cause with the proprietors, 
in any measures to be adopted for the successful arrangement of the concerns 
of the joint stock company.” 

Mr. Calcraft then addressed the assembly, and said, that they had now 
heard the opinion of their Committee. Although in some respects satisfac- 
tory, he regretted that this report was not more satisfactory, because after all 
the sacrifices which had been made by the different parties interested in this 
theatre, he could not but feel that it was very ungracious to request from 
them another subscription. They might depend upon it that the Committee 
duly appreciated the difficulty as well as the unpleasing nature of the task 
imposed upon them of thus requiring a further sum of money; but when the 
jeopardy in which the concern was placed was considered, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that such an advance was indispensible. Without it, in fact, 
the theatre could not be conducted; and they must all be sensible that the 
property was still likely to be most productive, if once relieved from the em- 
harrassments by which it was at present clogged and surrounded. He had 
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the satisfaction to tell them, that, during the week which had elapsed since 


their last assemblage, the Committee had received several offers from persons 


of the highest respectability in the theatrical world, proposing, at the same 
time, the most unquestionable security for renting the theatre. Some of 
those offers, he was happy to state, had been far more considerable than that 
which had been made through the medium of Mr. Stephen Kemble on the 
part of Mr. Kean.—( Hear /)—This circumstance induced him the more con- 
fidently to anticipate future prosperity, if once the difficulties to which he al- 
luded were surmounted ; for the Committee had come to a determination not 
to let the theatre, unless they could hand it over to the tenant free and un- 
shackled from all those claims which had hitherto rendered its existence al- 
most insupportable. He was sorry, on the present occasion, not to see 
around him those friends of the concern, who in the days of its prosperity 
were wont to rally round its standard ; but he could not refrain from a san- 
guine expectation, that when they saw the situation in which it was placed, 
they would still be disposed to come forward and lend it their countenance 


and assistance towards extricating it from its difficulties. With respect to 
the creditors, the Committee, in the performance of their duty, had some. 


communication with them; and it gave bim no small gratification to state, 
that a more reasonable, a more fair, or a more equitable body of persons, he 
never met in the whole course of his life.—( Hear, hear,)—They were willing 
to do every thing which could be expected from gentlemen in their situation. 
Upon the subject of what ought to be done in consequence of the report 
which had been read, that of course must remain with the assembly ; but he 
could not help repeating, that unless money was raised, the vessel would lie a 
dead and lifeless log upon the water. The payment of the creditors was an 
indispensible preliminary, and therefore be should take the liberty of sug- 
gesting that the Committee, if they should be thought deserving of confi- 
dence, should still be continued, for the purpose of going on with their en- 
deavors to raise the money in order to liquidate these debts in the way 
in which it was intended to propose. He thought the next proper course 
would be, to call a fresh meeting for the purpose of receiving their second re- 
port, and confirming any agreement which they might make. It was desirea- 
ble that their labors should be brought to a conclusion as quickly as they 
could, as it was important that as much of the summer as possible should be 
allowed for the embellishment of the theatre. The bond-holders, new 
renters, and proprietors, must all participate in their plans, otherwise no- 
thing could he effected. In fact, it now became a question, whether they 
were to have something or nothing. They ought all alike to make a small 
and but temporary sacrifice to save the whole. The Committee, in further- 
ance of their own suggestion, had put down their names, and subscribed to 
the amount of one thousand guineas ; and they had no doubt that their ex- 
ample would be followed with such spirit, as toenable them to raise the sum 
that was necessary.—( Hear.) 
Mr. Hingiston then moved, that the report should be confirmed. 
Vor. XIV —No. 83. 31 
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This motion was seconded, and carried unanimously. 

Ic was then moved, that the old Committee should be continued, with 
power to add to their numbers, 7 

‘This moticn was also carried unanimously ; but it was observed, that some 
of those whose names were upon the Committee had not attended, nor were 
they present on this occasion, 

Mr. Robins said, he had a Setter from Lord Yarmouth, satisfactorily ac- 
counting for his absence. Mr. R. then said, that after what had been so ably 
urged by the Chairman, little was left fur him to say. - He nevertheless could 
not help endeavoring to press upon the minds of the meeting, that it was of 
the first moment to their interests, that they should put their shoulders to 
the wheel, and adopt the course which had been suggested by their Com- 
mittee, and he had no hesitation in believing, that the creditors would see the 
policy of accepting the offer which would be made to them, of ten sbillings in 
the pound upon their debts ; unless they did come to this compromise, and 
unless money was raised to enable the Committe to effect it. the theatre must 
remain a dead weight, a lifeless corpse. He participated in the feelings of 
surprise aud regret expressed by their worthy Chairman at the absence of 
those persons who were wont to attend in such numbers—he would not say 
at the prosjerous seasons of the theatre, but at those seasons when the advo- 
cates of committee management were so clamorous; they were then ready 
enough to oppuse those measures which he had suggested, and which were 
now found most adviseable, but they were now absent, when of all seasons 
their assistance was most wanted. He alluded to the Committee and Sub- 
committe men, of whom they heard so much, He did not wish to rip up old 
grievances, but he trusted those persons would be among the foremost to re- 
pair the injuries which a mistaken policy had occasioned, and that on all 
sides a combination of exertion would take place once more, to endeavor to 
resuscitate old Drury.—(Hear, hear.)—He thought, indeed, that this was a 
subject in which the nation at large was interested. In Paris there were fif- 
teen or sixteen theatres, which were filled every night. In London there 
were but two theatres, which could properly be called winter theatres, and it 
would be hard if one of these two were to be shut up for want of a little of 
that spirit of liberality for which the people of this country were so deservedly 
characterized. He entertained a confident hope, that those who were not 
connected with the theatre, as well as those who were, would feel proud in 
the oppurtunity of lending their assistance, in a case in which their taste as 
well as their interests were concerned. He had received a letter from Mr. 
John Kemble, in which a similar sentiment was expressed. He had only to 
add, that the money required would not be asked, unless a sufficient security 
was guaranteed; and he had no doubt that the whole of this new debt, priuci- 
pal and muterest, would be repaid in five years. 

Mr. Hingiston thought it would be proper to take the sense of the meeting 
as to whether they were disposed to agree to the proposed advance. 
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Mr. Calcraft said, that the approval of the report of the Committee certain- 
ly sanctioned the expediency of such an advance. 

Sir Thomas Turton said, that frequently as he had had occasion to review 

the affairs of this theatre, this was the first instance in which he saw a ray of 


light ; aud he was now convinced, that if the suggestions of the Committee 

















were adopted, prosperity would crown all their efforts.” The nation, he Was 
satisfied, would feel no hesitation in lending its assistance to accomplish a 
work of such importance. 

Mr. Robins said, it could not be too repeatedly urged that persons were now 
only called upon to put down their names for the sums they were inclined to 


subscribe, no matter how trifling, as all would go towards filling the amount — 


required. Unless satisfactory security could be given, and the certainty of 
payment evinced, not one farthing of the money would be demanded. 

A Gentleman suggested, that a limit ought to be placed as to the continue 
ance of the Committee, for instance July 10th. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he should be happy to assist the labors of the Committee 
so long as there was a chance of success, but objected to any limitation. 

Another Gentleman proposed, that the offers which had heen made for rent- 
ing the theatre should be read. 

Mr. Calcraft, however, said, that this would be not only impolitic on the 
part of the Committee, but unjust to those who had made those offers. 

Mr, Wright wished to know, whether the Sub-committee were to have any 
thing to do with the proposed negociations ? 

He was answered by the Chairman reading the letter of resignation sent by 
those Gentlemen to Mr. Ward, the secretary. 

A paper, containing the names of ten of the Committee who had subscribed 
1001. each, and of an eleventh who had subscribed 501., was then sent round 
for further signatures. 

The following is a list of the subscribers, which was immediately filled up: 

\ COMMITTEE. 
BP CIE books saieneese ccs or 
Sir Thomas Turton ............02e00. 020+ 100 
Colonel Douglas ...... 22. seeeessee ees 100 
Mr. Ironmonger ........sceceeeeeeece+ ee 100 
Ge RtAGEY GH 0s e05s soee se dewesees 100 
PR Se Hecdererececrercescsserse BOO 
eo er 
Pls WE eesccecccecsscccoscsesecenss 1D 
OE Ee 
Mr, Alderman Wood ,...........+5.+ee00 100 
SEN cvcesecccececccccocscsccesee 100 





Mr. Hingiston .....cceccesccccessevesers 50 
ee 
SE Cetiiccrscccecceces coseevccee 8S 
SE MEE Dect eisevccesvosascecscesess SS 
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Brought forward ........... 
Mrs, Butler .. 

Fy MNS 0005 0% ce cess 

Mr. Tarte .. 
Mr. Moorman... .. 0. 0. cco co cess ce ccce cece 
Mr. Paimer.. ... in oncenetebhass eenee ee 
Be OEE oa 60 :0n 460d v0 v000 as 100sGo senses 
Mr. Robertson 

Pes RIES so so. snive do0c cbs coee 1606 004s 
RINE Nédinkne ne ee heneneeeweseees 
Mr. Wathen ..... 

Mr. Cook 

PE PN crnteercecscecsersesencesens 
Be ED aid. cteee wens sons ccoe ges 

Sir Sackville Brown ........c0es cece ove 
NR 6 bbNe tees we eeee we ee beeeee ee 
SEE ih eds db be cees 0040 Se 048d a060 
Mrs, Richardson ......... 

Bs We GE: ss cecroncepeceseses 
TTT 
Be Bo evtectcccccesacseeses beneas 
Mr. Knapman ......... ber seessseoeenees 
Mir. Peake ..cccccecccccccces 


£2145 
Mrs. Butler, formerly of the Finish, in Covent Garden, was among the 


number who subscribed. She put her name down for 251., supposing it to be 
a voluntary donation, and thus expressed herself, ‘* Well, for the honour of 
owld Drury and poor owld Sheridan—here goes 251.! I-wish those who have 
thousands to spare would come down in thesame way. Howsomever, let that 
follow the rest!’’ 

The Chairman.—This is not to be considered as a donation, but as a loan. 

Mrs. Butler.—Better and better; but the devi] a hair I care what it is, so 
as it’s for the honour of owld Drury ?—( Much laughler.) 

Mr. Perry said, it was impossible to effect any thing unless bond-holders, 
new renters, proprietors, and creditors, all conjoined in one proud effort tv 
save themselves and the theatre. 

The list of the subscriptions having been read, it was resolved that Mr. 
Ward should attend at the Secretary’s Office at the theatre every day from 11 


till 4, to receive further subscriptions ; and from the spirit which pervaded 
the meeting, we have no doubt that the desired sum will soon be obtained. 
Mr, Robins, in parting; expressed a hope that every person present would 
endeavor to influence his friends in the good cause. 
Thanks were then voted to the Chairman, and the meeting adjourned sinc 
de. The Committee are to give notice of the next assemblage. 
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Anecdote of the late David Garrick and Mademoiselle Clairon. 


Not long before Mr. Garrick left Paris, in 1765, several persons 
of the first distinction of both sexes met, by appointment, at the 
hotel de Mr. and Mrs. Garrick and Madlle. de Clairon were 
of the party. The conversation turned, for some time, on the 
Belles Lettres, in which the merits of several eminent writers 
were discussed, with equal judgment and candor. Many critical 
observations were made on the action and eloquence of the French 
and English theatres ; and at the request of this very brilliant cir- 
circle, La Clairon and Garrick consented to exhibit various spe- 
cimens of their theatrical talents, which produced great entertain- 
ment. This friendly contest lasted for a considerable time, with 
great animation on both sides. 

It was remarked, that the French gave the preference to Mr. 
Garrick ; and that the English, with equal politeness, adjudged 
the victory to Mademoiselle Clairon. But as the greater part of 
the former were unacquainted with the English language, Mr. 
Garrick was induced to relate a certain fact, and afterwards ex- 
hibit it by action, which happened in one of the provinces of 
France, at the time he was ;there, and to which he was an eye 
witness. A father, he said, was fondling his child at an open 
window, from whence they looked into the street. By one un- 
lucky effort, the child sprung from his father’s arms, fell upon the 
ground, and died on the spot. What followed, he said, was a 
language which every body understood, for it was the language of 
nature. He immediately threw himself into the attitude in which 
the father appeared, at the time the child leaped from his arms. 

The influence which the represéntation of the father’s agony 
produced on the company, and exhibited by the darling son of 
nature, in the silent but expressive language of unutterable sor- 
row, is easier to be imagined than expressed ; let it suffice to say, 
that the greatest astonishment was succeeded by abundant tears. 

As soon as the company had recovered from their agitation, 
Mademoiselle Clairon caught Mr. Garrick in her arms and kissed 
him ; then turning to Mrs. Garrick, she apologized for her conduct, 
saying, it was an involuntary mark of her applause. 
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THE DRURY LANE SUBSCRIPTION. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 


The conduct of the Sub-committee, lately managing the affairs 
of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, has long been the subject of 
my vehement reprobation ; and when I look at it either in re- 
pect of principle or practice, it appears to me equally contempti- 


ble and execrable ; and, indeed, so deeply impressed am I with a 
sense of the flagrancy of their proceedings, that I do not think 
I could ever be brought to a favorable opinion of any individual 
member of it. I have never before ventured te express my sen- 
timents in print, and perhaps should not have done so now, did 
I not feel myself bound to offer to the public, through your me- 
dium, a few suggestions which have occurred to me, as to the 
present state of that property, whose ruin they have so systemati- 
cally and effectually labored to accomplish. The theatre is now 
closed ; and after confessing that they have brought it into such 
a state that it is impossible for them to work the concern any 
longer, they most honorably resign the trust, which they have so 
faithfully fulfilled. 

The general assembly of proprietors have appointed a Select 
Committee to inquire into and ascertain the real state of those af- 
fairs, which the Sub-committee have first ruined and then aban- 
doned ; and they report, that the concern is pressed with a load 
of debt amounting to 50,0001., that is of simple contract debts 
incurred in the management of the theatre, and which press im- 
mediately upon the property ; and they likewise state to the pro- 
prietors, that they must either come forward with fresh subscrip- 
tions to the amount of one-half of this sum, upon the hope that 
the creditors will be content to receive 10s. in the pound, or else 
be content to see their property a mere pile of bricks and mortar, 
with no other earthly value attached to it. Now, Sir, 1 do not 
at all pity these proprietors, nor do I think it a matter of the 
least moment whether their property be totally lost or no; they 
have, with their eyes open, invested their money in this concern, 
with the view of profit, and must be content to reap the fruits of 
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their speculation; they have, from one year to another, suffered 
this property to remain under the management of a Committee, 
whom they might at any time have displaced, and they now feei 
only the consequence of their own conduct, and that of their au- 
thorized servants. They have suffered no misfortune whatever ; 
no casualty has ever occurred toinjure the property; on the con- 
trary, they had the good luck to stumble on a mine of wealth in 
Mr. Kean. The concern, however, is bankrupt ; but it is so un- 
der all those circumstances which draw down shame and disgrace, 
not commiseration, on the suffering party. If any one is to be 
pitied, it must be those creditors whose credulity has been im- 
posed on, and who are now offered 10s. in the pound or nothing. 
But, Sir, a circumstance which excites my indignation is, that in 
this situation of affairs, the Select Committee of proprietors should 
appeal to the public sympathy in their distress ; that they should 
call upon the public to contribute to its relief, and open a public 
subscription, with the same assurance as if it were for a charity, 
or for any affair in which the public were really concerned. Upon 
what possible pretence they can do this, I am at a loss to conceive, 
A joint stock company have, by their mismanagment, involved 
themselves in insolvency, and are they to expect the public to stop 
the breach? I can consider it in no other light, Sir, than a di- 
rect insult, nay a sarcasm upon the gullibility of the English peo- 
ple. Shall we be called on, for the sake of taste, to restore an 
establishment, where taste has been outraged and despised ? 
Shall we be called on to raise a sum, to enable a party of gentle- 
men to carry on the game of management for another season, or 
to enable them to place that superb building in the hands of any 
speculative adventurer, who, for ought we know, may exhibit 
dancing dogs in it? If the Select Commmittee can offer to the 
public any pledge, that, when the subscription is filled, the the- 
atre shall really become a creditable monument of. our national 
taste ; if they can, indeed, make out distinctly any one claim-‘upon 
the public for pecuniary aid, I shall be as glad to advocate, as I 
now am to oppose, their pretensions, I deny, Sir, that they have 
any reasonable claim ; and I think that a regard for the drama 
would rather induce us to wish that the theatre should remain 
closed, than that it should again be the scene of the mockeries we 
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have there witnessed. If the subscription is filled, it will rather 
be a monument of our national credulity and good natured sim- 
plicity. For my own part, I think the money would be much 
better employed, (including the Prince Regent's 10001.,) in re- 
lieving the distress which now so grievously reigns through a 
great portion of this country ; for I cannot see in what respect 
the true interests of good taste or. the drama can be forwarded by 
our helping this joint stock company out of the quick-sand in 
which they have sunk themselves, and into which they have deli- 
berately advanced, plunging deeper and deeper at every step. 

But I am rather inclined to suspect, Sir, that this resignation 
of the Sub-committee, and abandonment of the affairs of the 
theatre to the management of a Select Committe, is an insincere 
and delusive proceeding; and that this same Sub-committee are 
fully aware of sufficient obstacles to the plan pursued by their suc- 
cessors, which at a future time they will turn round and state; 
and then take advantage of the emergency to keep the property 
still under their control. I have some reason for supposing, Sir, 
that this Sub-committee are at this present moment prepared with 
the necessary sum for effecting the composition with the creditors, 
and could to-morrow carry it into effect; but that their manage- 
ment being impugned, they have thrown up their office in pique, 
saying, ** take the affairs into your own hands, and see what you 
can make of them,” in the confidence that the subscription will 
not reach the necessary amount, and that when the general body 
of proprietors have proved this, they will gladly throw themselves 
again into the arms of this ruinous Committee. And still fur- 
ther, Sir, that even if the subscription should fill, and the Select 
Committee be enabled to make the necessary arrangements for 
letting the theatre, that the acting trustee knows, that such a let- | 
ting cannot take place without an Act of Parliament, and that 


when it shall come to the point, and not before, he will urge this 
objection. . . | 


Let the proprietors and the public pause or reflect before they 
proceed far on unsafe ground ; I would not wish either to be im- 
posed on, and have merely ventured to suggest these things, that 
the parties may be on their guard; and am; 


An UNINTERESTED Parry. 
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Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea judi- 


cium dirigatur.’’ QUINTILIAN. 


Peter Bell ; A Tale in Verse, by William Wordsworth, 8vo. stitched 
pp. 81. London, 1819. 


(Continued from page, 376.) 


We will, as Mr. Wordsworth does, after a digression, remind 
our readers where we left off, by the following couplet. 


** Our travellers, ye remember well, 
Are thridding a sequestered lane ; 
And Peter many tricks is trying, 
And many anodynes applying, 

To ease his conscience of its pain,” 


p- 60, 


, It appears, that in this, he is tolerably successful for— 


* *® * Peter is a deep logician 

Who hath no lack of wit mercurial ; 

‘* Blood drops—leaves rustle—yet,”’ quoth he, 
*¢ This poor man never, but for me, 

*¢ Could have had Christian burial.” 


i p- 61. 
The thumps upon Peter’s conscience, however, are not yet at 


an end, the next is one of the most curious that a mortal ima- 
gination ever conceived. 


s* Let them whose voice can stop the clouds— 
Whuse cunning eye can see the wind— 
Tell toa curious world the cause 
Why, making here a sudden pause, 
The Ass turn’d round his head—and grind. 
. p. 62. 
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Upon this occasion, which we should have thought highly 
whimsical, he proceeds to remark. 


‘* Appalling process !—I have mark’d 
The like on heath—in lonely wood, 
And, verily, hath seldom met 

A spectacle more hideous—yet 

It suited Peter’s present mood. 


And, grinning in his turn, his teeth 
He in jocose defiance show’d— 


ib. 

This circumstance of the Ass, by a preternatural flexibility of 
the neck, turning round his face completely to Peter, and grin- 
ning; and Peter grinning in return, must have formed a tableau, 
which would have made a worthy frontispiece to this work. 

The noise of some miners underground, next alarms Peter, and 
induces him to imagine, that the ground is about to open and 
swallow him up. ‘The noise of the carousers in a public house, 
which they pass, brings home to Peter's conscience, in its awak- 


ened state, the memory of his former dissoluteness. The prin- 
cipal crime which weighs on his heart, and aggravates his terrors — 


1s this, 


«¢ But more than all, his heart is stung 
To think of one, almost a child; 

A sweet and playful Highland girl, 

As light and beauteous as a squirrel, 
As beauteous and as wild ! 


A Jonely house her dwelling was, 
A cottage in a heathy dell; 

And she put on her gown of green, 
And left her mother at sixteen, 
And followed Peter Bell. 


But many good and pious thoughts 

Had she ; and, in the kirk to pray, 

Two long Scotch miles, through rain or snow, 
To kirk she had been used to, go, 

Twice every sabbath-day. 
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And, when she follow’d Peter Bell, 

It was to lead an honest life ; 

For he, with tongue not used to falter, 
Had pledg’d his troth before the altar 
To love her as his wedded wife. 


A mother’s hope is her’s ;—but soon 

She droup’d and pin’d like one forlorn ;— 
From Scripture she a name did borrow ; 
Benoni, or the child of sorrow, 

She call’d her babe unborn. 


For she had learn’d how Peter liv’d, 
And took it in most grievous part 5 
She to the very bone was worn, 
And, ere that little child was born, 
Died of a broken heart. 


And now the Spirits of the Mind 
Are busy with poor Peter Bell; 
Distraction reigns in soul and sense,. 
And reason drops in impotence 
From ber deserted pinnacle ! 


Close by a brake of flowering furze 
(Above it shivering aspins play) 

He sees an unsubstantial creature, 

His very self in form and feature, 

Not four yards from the broad highway ; 


And stretch’d beneath the furze he sees 
The Highland girl—it is no other ; 

And hears her crying, as she cried 

The very moment that she died, 


‘* My mother! oh my mother! 
pp. 66 to 69. 


They afterwards pass by a methodist chapel, when 


Within, a fervent Methodist 
Is preaching to no heedless flock. 


‘Repent! repent !’’ he cries aloud, 


‘¢ While yet ye may find mercy ;—strive 
‘To love the Lord with all your might ; 
*¢ Turn to him; seek him day and night, 
‘* And save your souls alive! 
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**Repent! repent! though ye have gone 
‘¢ Through paths of wickedness and woe 
“* After the Vabylonian harlot, 

‘© And though your sius be red as scarlet 
*© They shall be wuite as snow !” 


p. 70. 
This exhortation has the happiest effect on Peter; he feels all 
the contrition for his crimes, all the joy on this prospect of par- 


dun, which become his state. 

The ass continues his journey, and arrives at the house of his 
late owner, where the grief of his wife on the discovery of her loss, 
is thus forcibly described. 


Thought Peter ’tis a poor man’s home! 
He listens—not a sound is heard 

Save from the trickling household rill; 
But, stepping o’er the cottage-sill, 
Forthwith a little girl appear’d, . 

. She to the meeting-house was bound 
In hope some tidings there to gather— 
No glimpse it is—no doubtful gleam— 
She saw—and utter'd with a scream, 

** My father! here’s my father !’’ 


The very word was plainly heard, 

Heard plainly by the wretched Mother— 
Her joy was like a deep affright ; 

And forth she rush’d into the light, 

And saw it was another ! 


And instantly, upon the earth 
Beneath the full-moon shining bright, 
Close at the Ass’s feet she fell ; 

At the same moment Peter Bell 
Dismounts in most unhappy plight. 


What could he do ?—The Woman lay 
Breathless and motionless ;—the mind 
Of Peter sadly was confus’d ; 

But, though to such demands unus’d, 
And helpless almost as the blind, 


He rais’d her up; and, while he held 
Her body propp’d against his knee, 

The Woman wak’d—and when she spied 
The poor Ass standing by her side, 

She moaned most bitterly. 
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*6Oh! God be prais’d '—my heart’s at ease— 
‘© For he is dcad—I know it well!” 

—At this she wept a bitter flood ; 

And, in the best way that he could, 

His tale did Peter tell. 


He trembles—he is pale as death— 
His voice is weak with perturbation— 
He turns aside his head—he pauses ; 
Poor Peter from a thousand causes 


Is crippled sore in his narration. 


At length she Jearn’d how he espied 
The Ass in that small meadow ground ; 
And that her husband now lay dead, 
Beside that luckless river’s bed 


In which he had been drown’d. 


A piercing look the sufferer cast 
Upon the beast that near her stands ; 
She sees ’tis he, that ’tis the same ; 
She calls the poor Ass by his name, 


And wrings, and wrings her hands. 


‘©( wretched loss !—untimely stroke ! 

“© If he had died upon his bed! 

‘*—He knew not one forewar.ing pain— 
‘© He never will come home again— 

*« {s dead—for ever dead !”’ 


pp. 73 io 77. 


Phe adventures of the night altogether make a deep impression 


on the heart of Peter; feelings, before new to him, now take 


root in his bosom; compassion for others, repentance for hi- 


crimes, and an earnest wish for- amendment, work together so 
powerfully, that— 


4 


Peter Bell, who, till that night, 

Had been the wildest of his clan, 
Forsook his crimes, repressed his folly, 
And, after ten months melancholy, 


3ecame a good and honest man. 
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Our extracts from this Poem have been so copious, that our 


readers are in a situation to come to a correct opinion of its 
merits. We have becn thus lavish in quotation, because the poe- 
try is so very uneven, and has parts of such different degrees of 
merit, that it is not easy to stamp on it a gencral character. 
The action of the Poem seems to be repentance—to show the 
powerful operation of circumstances, in themselves indifferent, to 
awaken the conscience and generate the work of repentance, in 
the heart of a desperately wicked man—that Mr. Wordsworth’s 
experience may have acquainted him with cases similar to this, and 
his observations, on rustic life ; have encountered some Peter Bell, 
is very possible ; but there is nothing in the circumstances of this 
story calculated very forcibly to arrest the attention, or convey any 
particular lesson. It undoubtedly possesses some very fine pas- 
sages, and these will be found amongst our quotations ; but they 
are where he deviates from that extreme simplicity which he ap- 
pears to have prescribed to himself, and rises into those regions of 
imagination, which he in his prologue disclaims. In taking up 
this line of simple narrative, we think Mr. Wordsworth has cer- 
tainly mistaken his forté; it is evident from the poem before us, 
that his powers are evinced only when he deviates from it, and his 
affectation of it frequently sinks into downright puerility, and is 
sometimes truly ludicrous. What can be more outrageous than 
the idea of the Ass turning round and grinning ? The Poem al- 
together wants interest and dignity ; the hero is a person, for whom, 
of all others, we are least likely to feel any degree of sympathy, 
and this, we think, a vital defect ; the action of the tale is too 
trifling to arrest the attention ; hardly sufficient to induce the rea- 
der to proceed through the intervening narrative, from one beau- 
tiful passage to another. Mr, Wordsworth has certainly not ad- 
ded to his reputation by the production of ‘‘ Peter Bell ;” and we 
think it a great pity, that powers like his, should not be concen- 
trated on some work worthy of them. 
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The Waggoner, a Poem; to which are added Sonnets; by William 
- Wordsworth. London, 1819, 8vo. stitched, pp. 68. 


The above production has quickly trod on the heels of Peter 
Bell, and we may imagine that the honor of the press were decreed 
to them by their author at one and the same moment. The pre- 
face assigns th: following reason for the separate publication of 
the Wagyoner:—* From the higher tone of imagination, and 
the deeper touches of passion aimed at in the former, | appre- 
hended this little piece could not accompany it without disad- 
vantage.” Excessive egotism is a weekness incidental to poets, 
and one from which Mr. Wordsworth can lay no claims to ex- 


emption ; this feeling occasions him to attach a degree of import.» 


ance to the merest trifle which comes from his hands, that ex. 
poses him to a good deal of ridicule. We have above given our 
opinion of Peter Bell; the poem docs possess some touches of 
feeling ; but we are inclined to apprehend, that no one but its 


author will ascribe to it a high tone of imagination, or any thing 


worthy of the name of passion. It is beyond a doubt, that a 


tone of deep feeling is a characteristic of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
writings; but it is lamentably impaired by an insufferable affecta- 
tion, from which it is never free. This defect not unfrequently 
betrays him absolutely into the bathos ; and a passage of high 
pretensions is sometimes marred by an unlucky quaintness of ex- 
pression, at once recherché and ridiculous. ‘The study of simpli- 
city often produces downright puerility; and his elaborate endea- 
vors to raise into political importance persons, things, situations, 
and feelings, with which a cultivated imagination cannot sympa- 
thize, and with which the dignity of an epic can claim no affi- 
nity, must ever prove futile: he may degrade his name down to 
these topics, but he can never invest them with sublimity or 
beauty, or chain down the imaginations and sympathies of his 


readers to that level on which his own expand. What was there, 


either in the character of Peter Bell, or the incidents which oc- 
curred to him, at all calculated to excite any of the tender or 
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agrecible emotions? contempt and disgust, which in an ardent 
imagination might be fomented into horror, were the first and 
most powerful sensations it produced ; his repentance was ef- 
fected by such trivial incidents, and so impressed on us the weak 
and uncultivated mind of the man, that it was destitute of interest. 
The distress of the poor cottage widow, which was tre subject 
of the last twenty or thirty lines, was the only passage in the piece 
which partook of pathos, nor was it even there very forcible. Mr. 
Vordsworth may think that sentiments of this kind betray a 
great want of sensibility; but we agam assure him, that whatever 
importance the affairs and feelings of rus'ics may hase acquired 
in his estimation, he will find it: more than even his talents can 
accomplish, to raise them into the higher walk of po try. Pas. 
toral poets have attempted to invest the affaires champétres with 
a degree of the beau idéal, which have rendered their productions 
pleasing to the imagination; but if we are to come toe sober 
reality of rusticity, the Ballad is the very highest region of poetry 
it can hope to attain. Noone has ever depicted these things 
more faithfully, imparted to them a higher tone of feeling, or ren- 
dered them more interesting, than Robert Bloomfield: he treated 
them with a simplicity which became them, totally divested of 
affectation ; nor do we ever hope to sce rustic personages and 
rustic feelings elevated toa higher importance in the scale of the 
imagination.  Pcter Bell might have furnished a very pretty 
Ballad, and so might the Waggoner. We do not know to what 
particular order of poetry Mr. Wordsworth would refer these pro- 
ductions. Peter Bell was divided into tirce parts, the Wag- 
goner appears in four cantos. This sounds a little like epic; but 
when we consider that the journey of a waggoner froin Rydal- 


mere to Keswick, who is overtaken by a storm, turns into a pub- 
lic-house. gets drunk with a lame sailor, and is discharged in the 
morning by his master for loitering on the road,—forms the ac- 


tion of the poem, we ean hardly bring ourselves to believe that 
Mr. Wordsworth himself can refer the Waggoner to the class of 
epics. 

In attributing to it an importance inferior to that of Peter 
Bell, Mr. Wordsworth is right: it is entirely destitute of those 
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touches of feeling, which marked the former ; and, indeed, of all 
interest whatever. It possesses little of poetic beauty of any 
kind ; and, indeed, had it been more adorned than it is, we should 
have deplored the waste of pvetry on a subject so insignificant. 


| 


Peter Bell, a Lyrical Ballad; Third Edition ; London, 1819, 8vo. 
stitched, pp. 29. 





I do affirm that I am the real Simon Pure. 


This sketch appeared much about the same time with, or, we 


believe, rather before, the poem of the same title, by Mr. Words- 


worth, which we have already noticed. It purports to be his 


production, and is introduced by a preface, to which his initials 


are subscribed. he professed object of this bagatelle is to ridi- | 


cule the excessive egotism and vanity, which is so conspicuous in 


all Mr. Wordsworth’s publications. Ile seldom puts forth a note, — 


or a line of preface, in which he does not either directly declare, 
or obliquely insinuate, that his writings are the best of the day, 
and are sure of reaching a tolerably remote posterity. This weak- 
ness the author of the work before us has taken upon himself to 
satirize ; and accordingly has subjoined.to the poem both a pres 
face and asupplementary preface, together with some notes, which 
expressly declare that this work is the finest which ever was write 
ten, with especial exception of others by the same hand. The 
body of the poem, which is very short, is made up principally of 
some memoranda on the different characters which have appeared 
in Mr. Wordsworth’s former productions ; and what is termed the 


severe simplicity, but which we call the affected puerility of his 
style, is not unsuccessfully imitated. It is, however, the peculi- 
arity of all imitators, and more especially of those whose object is 
caricature, to imitate defects only ; and if they can seize hold of 
one or two of the broadest and most palpable peculiarities, which 
are most commonly defects, of any candidate for public favor, 
they imagine that they give a correct portrait. But what is Still 
more disgusting, and even irritating, is the miserable abject im- 
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becility of that portion of the public, who vent the nauseous 
corruption of their contemptible plaudits on this wretched buf- 
foonery. Can any one of the tribe of emulative apes, who now 
divide the favor of the public, imitate the genius of any of their 
prototypes: can they give one little gleam, one casual scintil- 
lation of the mind, which animates that person whose peculiari- 
ties they mock? N>», no; did there exist one spark of that glo- 
rious illumination within them, they would scorn the vile mi- 
micry, which displays too forcibly the awful darkness which 
reigns in that dismal vacancy. Wedo not apprehend that the 
feelings of such men as Mr. Kean, Mr. Young, Mr. Mathews, Mr. 
Terry, or any other eminent artist, can be wounded by this in. 
sulting exhibition ; but they must begin to entertain a very dif- 
ferent estimate of the value of that applause, which they used to 
consider the just meed of their talent, and which they vow find 
as profusely lavished on every merry andrew, who can ape their 
personal peculiarities. What must we think of the policy of 
those managers, who are thus withdrawing the veil of dramatic 
illusion, thus depreciating histrionic talent, and vitiating the pub- 
lic taste to a degree, from which they will find it difficult indeed 
to recover it. But to return to Peter Bell ; and we must apolo- 
gize for the irrelevant tirade into which we have been betrayed, 
by the word imitation, which from our very souls we loathe; the 
sketch before us seems to share the common failing of imitation, 
and is without any of those exquisite touches of genuine poetry, 
which in Mr. Wordsworth go so far towards atoning all his 
defects. 

Much as we regret that his merit should suffer that deterioration 
which it does from his excessive vanity, we are not pleased to see him 
handled quite so roughly as he is in the work before us: much of 
affectation as there may be in his lines, there is doubtless much 
also of real feeling ; and the sensibility of a man of talent should 
always be shielded by his admirers, from the rude attack of those 
who are so greatly inferior to him. This parody possesses none 
of that acuteness and delicacy which gives the keen and irresistible 
edge to satire; it is coarse and ungentle; and, we think, will 
excite more of indignation amongst Mr. Wordsworth’s admirers, 
than it will exultation in his encmies. 
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Les Parvenus, ou les Aventures de Julien Delmours, par Madame 
La Comtesse de Genlis, 3 tom. 12mo. Paris et Londres, 1819. 





Madame Genlis is a lady, whose fine talents have long since 
procured for her the united suffrages of both French and English. 
Those who judge least favourably of the French national charac- 
teristics have allowed them to be great in trifles; and accordingly 
we find that French dresses, French dancing, and French novels, 
have a charm which belong to those of no other nation. There is, 
however, no department of Literature in which their superiority 
over us is more decided or more striking, than their works of 
fiction. Kxcellent specimens of this kind of writing as our own 
language can boast, there is yet an unmeasurable distance be- 
tween them and us. Their Romans possess a variety infinitely more 
extensive and a perfection in cach class, which we may vainly 
aspire to attain Of that kind which we usually term Romance, in 
contradistinction to Novels, they have very few specimens; and 


this, indeed, is nothing to their discredit ; for of all descriptions 


of writing whatsoever, this is one of the least respectable; the 


requisites for it are not a cultivated; but a disordered imagination; . 
and if we were to mention a poetical style as another, which is’ 


certainly a charm calculated in some measure to relieve the ennui 
of such productions, we should name one, which is possessed by 
very few indeed. ‘They have no possible end or object, but to as- 
sist those murderers of time, who in a state of inanily, which can 
scarcely be termed being awake, doze over their absurdities, and 
call it reading. | 
_ French novels are by no means free from defect ; aiming at a 
lively representation of soeiety and manners, they display all the 
defective morale of Parisian habits, and frequently neglect to ade 
minister a sufficient corrective. . 
Their delineations of character are perhaps less strong and for- 
cible than some of our own ; but it is to be remarked, that french 


_ saciety does not abound with that contrast, and marked peculia- 


rity, which is to be found amongst ourselves ; national vanity and 
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superior polish have brought them more on a level with each 
other; striking*characteristics are sacrified to Bienszance, and all 
well bred Frenchmen, are, to the eye of common observation, the 
same ; the distinctions,-at least, consist in those light shades or 
nuances of character, which are finely marked by their novelists, 
and which their language is so well adapted to express.. In their 
novels of intrigue, there is an intricacy, a finesse, and a point, 
which are altogether characteristic of them, and which the ima- 
gination of an English writer could never conceive ; in their 
novels of love and sentiment, a delicacy, a refinement, a sensibility, 
a tenderness, to which our gothic realms are strangers, and which 
possess a charm totally irresistible. But even in these, there is a 
perplexity, a bizairerie touching the morale, which we cannot help 
considering a prominent defect ; it indeed coincides pretty accu- 
rately with received opinions on such points in France, but toa 
young and sensible mind, of which the principles are scarcely 
formed or fixed, they are pregnant with danger, which is the 
greater in proportion to the powers of insinuation they possess. 

~ Madame Genlis is a lady who has consecrated her talent, chief- 
ly to the honourable task of forming the minds of youth, and 
most of her works, the Veilleés du Chateau particularly, are con- : 
structed with an admirable aptitude for this laudable object; and 
highly as we admire her fertility. of imagination and her purity, 
force, and elegance of style, we still more respect the systematic 
principal which shines through all her works. 

The Novel before us is of a nature, somewhat different to any 
that the same writer has before produced, she has quitted her for- 
mer track, and plunged into the vortex of French dissipation, in- 
trigue, politics, democracy, and philosophy. The work comprises 

_Views of various classes of French society, from the highest to the 
lowest ; and gives pictures of the exquisite refinement and luxury 
of the court of Marie Antoinette, as well as of the brutality of the 
terrorists of September 1791. 

In her preface, Madame Genlis refers to Le Sage’s exquisite 
novel of Gil Blas, and hints her intention of producing a work, 
which shall resemble it, in the variety of its delineations, but avoid 
the lowness and immorality of some of its pictures. Inasmuch 
as her attention has been directed to this latter object, her book 
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comprises infinitely less vanity than Gil Blas, and is, indeed, des 
titute of all that humor and pungency of satire, which are the 
chief excellencies of that celebrated work. We can scarcely con- 
ceive why the author should have been desirous of instituting a 
comparison between her novel, and that of Le Sage ; the object of 
the latter was to satirize Spanish manners; humors and a sort of 
Teniers-like fidelity and accuracy of delineation are its prominent 
features whilst the book of Madame Genlis aims, at conveying im- 
portant moral lessons, which she does much more effectually by 
just and weighty inference, than by satire, in which she is very 
feeble, and in humor totally deficient: Les Parvenus may stand a 
comparison with the best novels of any country, but it is ina style 
totally different from that of Gil Blas. ‘The variety of pictures 
which it contains of real life and the former state of society in 
Paris may have given rise to this comparison ; but we must again 
mark the distinction, there is, a tone of satire in all the pictures 
of Gil Blas, sumething resembling those of Hogarth, whilst in 
Madame Genlis, all is faithfully represented without the slightegt 
distortion. The principal Jesson to be drawn from the earlier 
part of the work, is the advantage which arises to youth, from a 
constant employment of their time, and an eagerness to become, 
possessed of any accomplishment which they may have the means 
of acquiring. This is exemplified in the Hero, who, the son of a 
confectioner, in his earliest years, becomes master of that art; a 
subsequent connexion with the family of a nobleraan enables him 
to acquire some acquaintance with general literature ; he is after- 
wards placed with an uncle, who is a jeweller, where he makes 
himself acquainted with that profession, and also learns the art of 
painting and engraving cameos. 

It may be considered, by some, that this lesson is not altogether 
advantageous to youth ; for though the possession of these dif- 
ferent arts may, under changing circumstances, be serviceable, a 
steady pursuit of some one profession is, in the ordinary course of 
affairs, more likely to prove prosperous ; not to mention, that 


not one youth in a hundred is capable of acquiring half a dozen 
trades in perfection. 


Nor is the advantage to arise from these 
multifarious accomplishments very distinctly pointed out in the 


work -before us. The possessor of them does in the end attain 
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wealth ; but for this he is more indebted to chance than his own 


industry. He resides a few years with a nobleman, in the capacity 
of friend, without being of any earthly use to him; he accom- 
panics him in an embassy, and at length succeeds him in it; and, 
indeed, the whole of his property is acquired by accident and 
good fortune. 

The grand object of Madame Genlis, however, seems to be to 
combat the philosophy of the French Encyclopedists Rousseau, 
Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot, &c. We should have thought that 
this transitory mania had already subsided in France, and that at 
this time of day such a lesson was somewhat superfluous ; in 
England it is entirely so, where these absurdities never gained 
ground. ‘Their fatal effects on society are very ably exemplified 
in this work. 

Her picture of the ridiculous associations and incongruities 
which arose out of the revolution is highly amusing, and that of 
the real misery which was produced by the same events awful and 
striking. 

The work, however, is not totally free from those defects which 
are inseparable from a view of French society. The doctrine of 
a due regulation of the passions is very imperfectly understood 
amongst the best of characters; and in this book we find the most 
amiable charactcrs secretly encouraging, though they may not 
gratify, the passion of love towards parties who are married, and 
married parties pursuing the same conduct to others than their 
consorts, This is inherent in French morale, and neither Madame 
Genlis nor any one else can disguise it, 

The work is throughout imbued with religious principles and 
religious feeling ; and one cannot help remarking, in these days 
of Evangelism, the difference between Catholicism and Calvin- 
istic religion: in Madame Genlis the Evangile is perpetually 
appealed to, for its sublime morale, and the inducements it holds 
out for the adherence thereto; whilst this is the very last thing 
which our modern saints condescend to notice, and they mention 
it merely as an accessary, almost superfluous, and as it were 
thrown into the bargain. We were rather surprised to find the 
work tinctured with so much superstition, as marks the charac- 
ter of Edtlie, who is throughout held up as the pattern of perfec- 
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tion, and who at this time of day makes a pilgrimage on foot to 
Jerusalem, and subsequently enters a convent. The style of this 
work is by no means so pure as that of Madame Genlis’ former 
productions ; but this arises, in some measure, from the necessity 
of introducing the patois and baragouin of various classes. Ma- 
dame Genlis has now tried a genie of writing which is not alto- 
gether familiar to her; and if she has not attained the perfection 


-which is allowed to her other works, she has not detracted from 


her great reputation. 


i 


Original Portry, 





‘* Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write ; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. ‘Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable,” SouTHEY, 





‘ANACREONTIC. 


Think no more on moments gone, 
And hours of bliss, long past away ; | 
Sigh no more for pleasures flown, 
. But bid thy drooping heart be gay! 
Wherefore think? or wherefore sigh, 
And o’er the present sadness cast ? 
It cannot bring thee joys gone by, 
Or make life’s moment longer last ! 


No! all that time will e’er allow, 
Is to improve the passing hour ; 
To bind the rose upon thy brow, 
_ Ere storms have crush’d the gentle flower! 
Then e’re young Summer's bloom is o'er, 
Enjoy the sweets that woo thy smile ;— 
And sigh o’er vanish’d bliss no more, 


But let the glass thy cares beguile! 


June, 1819. C. BW. 
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ACROSTIC. 
Enchanting girl! fair, kind, and pure, 
M ay every month for thee be May, 
M ay every charm through life endure, 
A nd years steal. no delight away, 


L ovely in nature, form, and name, 
O smile! and all will breathe of mirth, 
V enus like thee from heav’n, Love, came, 
E xpress to make a heaven of earth! 

May, 22, 1819. 


THE RECONCILIATION.—A DUET. 


SHE. 


And hast thou then, beloved youth, 
Repaid my faith withscorn? 
Broken thy vows of endless truth, 


And left me thus forlorn ? 
NE 
And dost thou then deceitful maid, 
With falsehood charge the heart, 
Whose fervent hopes you first betray’d, 
And tore love’s links apart ? 
SHE. 
Ah! can’st thou think I could deceive, 
Or love like thine betray ? 
No longer then such tales believe, 
But chase all doubts away ! 
HE | 
At once then from my breast, I cast, 
Each doubt that rack’d it o’er ; 
Fear now is flown, distrust is past, — 
We'll love for-ever-more ! 
BOTH 
Thus lovers chase all jealous fears, 
Whose power the heart beguiles ; 
And know the sun, that sets in tears, 


_ Is sure to rise in smiles! 
May, 1819. 
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Cheatrical Suguisition. 





** Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor; ornatur propriis industria dunis.’’———CLAUDIAN, 





KING’S THEATRE. 


June |. Il Flauto Magico—La Rose, ou, les Deguisements. 

3. 11 Don Giovanni, Three Weeks after Mz ariage ;~—-La Rose, (Mr, Kel- 
ley’s night.) 

5. Il Flauto Magico—Adolphe et Mathilde. 

8. Ibid—Ibid. 

12, Ibid—La Rose. 

15. Ibid —Le Marchand D’Esclaves. 


— 19. Ibid—Ibid. 





22. Ibid—Zephir. 


24. Ibid, Pigmalion, Les Meeurs Villageoises, (Monsieur and Madame 
Duport's night.) 
Ibid—Paul et Virginie. 


{L FLAUTO MAGICO. 


The run of ‘Jl Flauto Magico,’’ has prevented the appearance 
of any novelty at this theatre since our last. We think, however, 
that the manager had better not strain the popularity of this 
grand production ; the very great liberality of the expence which 
he has bestowed upon it, entitles him to present it to the public as 
a standing dish, till all have tasted, and even feasted, on its ex- 
cellence ; but he should be careful not to press it beyond satiety, 
and till it begins to pall. It isa great pity that so rich a display 
of the divine art of music should have been wasted on a drama so 
vapid and absurd; and we are greatly surprised that a more ra- 
tional poem has uot been adapted to the superb music of this 
opera. ‘This prominent defect. cannot but detract most materially 
from the pleasure which the music would impart ; and itis the 
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more felt in this country, where the senses, less totally under 
the fascination of the music, are sufficiently at liberty to notice 
and to feel the demerits of the drama. It is certain that its pre- 
sent production has been attended with less popularity than had 
been expected; and splendidly as the piece has been got up, and 
well as it is performed, we can attribute this disappointment to 
nothing but the deficiency of dramatic consistency and effect. So 
long as we boast any genuine taste for musical excellence, this 
sublime work of Mozart will be admired and cherished. 

Duport has completed his, engagement; and strong as is the 
Corps de Ballet, we do not imagine he will be very much missed. 
As we have before observed, the peculiar style of his dancing is | 
not that which is most appreciated in this country; and an acci- 
dent which occurred to him in Germany, sometime back, consi- 
derably lessened his powers. We are apprehensive that the ma- 
nager had not a very advantageous bargain of him, and that his 
appointments amounted to much more than ever his attraction 
produced. 

Our established favorite ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” is again announced ; 
its charm is far from being worn out ; and we de not doubt that 
it may prove very attractive for several nights, during the re- 
mainder of the season. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


- 1819. : 

May 31. Pizzaro—(Rella, Mr. Kean; Orozembo, Mr. S. Kemble) ; All the 
World’s a Stage, (Diggory Ducklin, Mr. Kean; Miss Kitty, 
Miss J. Scott). (Mr. Kean’s Night.) 

June 1. Brutus—Hit or Miss. 

—— 2, Persian Heroine, Xerxes (King of Persia,) Mr. Hamblin; Demara- 
tus (exiled King of Sparta,) Mr. Carr; Masistes (a Persian 
Chief,) Mr. Bengough; Narbal (a Persian Prince,) Mr. H. 
Johnston; Otanes, Mr. Ley; Chief ef the Magi, Mr. Smith; 
Amestris (Queen of Persia,) Miss Smithson ; Pailene, Mrs. Bre- 
reton ; Arteynte, Mrs. W. West; Melissa, Miss Carr—Amoroso 


—Falls of Clyde.. (By command of the Persian Ambassador.) 
Mr. H. Johnston's Night.) 


—— 3. Iron Chest—Who’s Who. 

—— 4. Romeo and Juliet—Raising the Wind. 

—— 5. Richard the Third—Lock and Key. 

—— 7. Pizzaro—Day after the Wedding—My Spouse and I. 

—— 8. King Henry the Fourtli—Sylvester Daggerwood—Modern Antiques. 


—— 9. Artaxerxes—Ibid—Liar. (Vocal and Instrumental Concert.) (Signor 
G. Lanza’s Night). 
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A DAY AFTFR THE WEDDING. 

Monday June 7.—Mrs. W. West has repeated the character of 
Lady Elizabeth Freelove, in which she appeared for the first time 
on her benefit night. This is the first opportunity we have had 
ot seeing this charming actress in a character of genuine comedy ; 
and it has left with us an eager desire of seeing her again in a line 
of acting she is so eminently calculated to grace. That her de- 
portment and enunciation were perfectly genteel and lady-like, 
we were before aware; and we have now found that she possesses 


vivacity and even humor sufficient to qualify her for as high a .- 


station in the temple of Thalia, as she has long held in that of 
Melpomene. Her comedy is precisely of that school which we 
have most admired, where the judgment is uniformly permitted 
to hold its chastening curb upon the imagination, and where, in 
all the torrent of humor and comic effect, the actress never loses 
sight of the lady. This we believe, it is not possible tor Mrse W. 
West to do; and in this respect we prefer her Lady Elizabeth Free- 
love, to that of Mrs. C. Kemble, Mrs. Gibbs, or Mrs. Glover. 


SYLVESTER DAGGERWOOD.—close of the Season. 


Tuesday, June 8.—After the representation of ‘‘ King Henry 
the 1Vth ;” in which Mr: S. Kemble sustained the part of Falstaff, 
with exquisite humor, the above interlude was performed, for the 
purpose of introducing to the public, a new candidate for the 
palm of Imitation. We have before expressed our opinions as to 
the degree of merit which attaches to this faculty, and will now 
content ourselves with judging of this gentleman simply with ree 
ference to his competitors. 

His imitations we do not hesitate to pronounce the best we 
have hitherto seen; they do not consist in the mere adoption of 
some single characteristic of an actor, they embody the whole of 
his peculiarities of voice, gesture, and manner ; they identify the 
man, and you might also persuade yourself he stood before you. 
The least striking were those of Liston and of Harley; of the lat- 
ter, he gave the tread and manner only, but could not touch his 
voice ; the most perfect were those of Munden, Farren, Mathews, 
Kean, and D. Fisher. That of Munden as Dozey, in Past Ten 
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o'Clock, was excellent. He cu.es much nearer to Kean than any 
one that has yet attempted it ; and David Fisher he perfectly iden- 
tifies, in his voice, action, manner, every thing. We are yet in- 
clined to give him more praise for his imitation of Mr. Farren 
than any other, because we conceive it to be the most difficult : 
Mr. Farren does not possess any broad peculiurity which can be 
easily seized on; his action is chaste, and frec from all distortion, 
and therefore it must require a very close study to give any idea 
of his manner ; this imitation was admirable ; were we not too well 
acquainted with Mr. Farren’s person we should have thought him 
On the stage. 

Whether this gentleman’s powers are confined to imitation, we 
are not in a situation to judge; we can never believe that there 
is much genuine genius, where this genius for imitation prevails ; 
and yet we are inclined to suspect that this young man has in him 
some humor of his own. Before attempting any thing like a cha- 
racter, it will be necessary for him to lay an embargo on a pair of 
very long legs, which seem to have an irresistible inclination to 
run, Jump, and dance away with him. We never saw any body 
but a harlequin display so much vivacity and agility on the stage ; 
his person is never quiet; he is incessantly dancing round the 
stage, jumping over the chairs, tables, and even the actors, and we 
were in some doubt whether he would not fly into the pit, or one 
of the proscenium boxes. 

This performance was so enthusiastically received, that he con- 
sented to repeat it on the succeeding evening, for Mr. Lanza’s 
benefit. 


After the play, Mr. Stephen Kemble took his leave of the audi- 
ence, with the following address : 


** Ladies and Gentlemen, 

‘* This being the last night of the Season, I am requested by the Proprie- 
tors and Performers to offer you their sincere thanks for the kind and liberal 
patronage you have honored them with. I am also intructed to say, that 
the circumstance will not fail to stimulate their future exertions. 

*¢ During the vacation, the Theatre will be decorated and beautified by able 
artists ; and the strength of the company will be increased with performers 
of acknowledged merit in every department ; so as to make the establishment 
worthy of your continued patronage. 
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‘* For myself, Ladies and Gentlemen, in my official capacity, I have receiv- 
ed from you the greatest kindness, and I wish to return you my sincere thanks. 
I wish also to return my thanks to my brother performers, by whose kind as- 
sistance I have been enabled to go through the arduous duties of my situa- 
tion. I mention this, because it is said, or affected to be understood, that 
there is generally a schism behind the curtain, This is not true, as far as re- 
gards this theatre at least, for we have lived together like friends, like bro- 
thers. 7 

“* Aé this is the last time, in all probability, that I shall ever have the ho- 
nor of addressing you, as I approach the moment in which I am to bid you 
farewell, it is impossible for me to describe the emotion which I feel. 
well, Ladies and Gentlemen ; farewell, 
prosperity, 


Fare- 
I wish you al! health, happiness and 





THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN. 


1819. 

May 3. Castle Spectre—Cozening—Mother Goose. 

June 1. Marriage of Figaro—Ibid—lIbid. 

2. Evadne—Ibid—A Roland for an Oliver. 

3. King Henry the Eighth—(Queen Katharine, Miss O'Neill.) Sylves 
ter Daggerwood, (Sylvester Daggerwood, Mr, Yates. )—Litizen, (Old 
Philpot, Mr. W. Farren, Maria, Miss O'Neill, AJiss O' Neill’s night. 

4. Heart of Mid-Lothian—Cozening—A Roland for an Oliver. 

5. King Henry the Eighth—Ibid—Deaf Lover. 

7. Haunted Tower—Ilbid— Mother Guose. 

8. Julius Cesar—(Brutus, Mr. Young, Cassius Mr. Macready, Casca. 
Mr. Yates,—Sylvester Vaggerwood—Cymou—(Mr. Young's Night.) 

9. Douglas, (Lady Randolph, Mrs. Siddons,)—Personation—C ritick— 
(Mr. and Mrs. C. Kemble's Night.) 

10. Marriage of Figaro—Slyvester Daggerwood—Libertine— (Wiss Ste 
phen’s Night.) 

11. Rob Roy Macgregor—Ibid—Critick— (Mr. Emery'’s Night.) 

12. Heart of Mid-Lothian—Cozening—Tom Thumb. 

14. Julius Cexsar—Ibid—Mother Goose. 

15. Rivals—Don Giovanni ; or, a@ Spectre on Horseback! (Mr. 
Night.) 

16. Every One has his Fault—(‘ aptain Irwin, Mr. Young, Wr. Har- 
mony, Mr. W. Farren,—Lethe—/ ord Chalkstone, Mr. W. Farren, 
Old Squeeze’'em, Mr. Emery, Sir Jopus, Mr. Blanchard, Poet Crack- 

brain, Mr. Yates. —A Roland for an Oliver. 

17, Rob Roy—Love, Law, and Physic, (Fleatble, Mr. Yates,) Mrs. 
Gibb’s Night. 

18. Guy Mannering—Whbere shall | Dine—Klue Beard. 

19. Marriage of Figaro—Cozening—I jusbanids aud Wives. 

21. Every one has his Fault—Ibid—Comus 

—— 22. Clandestine Marriage—The Rehearsal, Bayes prow Author,) Mr. W. 

Farren, Johnson, Mr. Egerton, Smith, Mr. Connor, Pri ince Pretty- 
man, Mr. Blanchard, Prince Volsicious, Mr. Liston, Two Kings of 
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Brentford, Messrs. Chapman and Jefferies, Gentleman Usher, Mr. 
Simmons, Royal Physician, Mr. J. Russell, Thunder, Mr. Com 
Lightening, Mr. Faucit, Drawcansir, (Generalissimo ef his ow 
Army.) Mr. Taylor, Parthenope Miss Green, Chloris, Mrs. T. Hill, 
4 nuryllis, Miss Logan—Cozening—Masquerade—Mr Farley's night 

—— 23. Slave—Syivester Daggerwood—Miller and his Men—( Mr. Blanch- 
ards Night ) 

—— 24. Evadne—Cozening—Comus. 

—— 25. Rob Roy—Sylvester Daggerwood—Magpie or the Maid,~ 4nnetic, 
Miss E. Dennett—(Zhe Miss Dennett’s Nig it. 

—— 26. King Henry the Eighth—Cozening—Miller and his Men. 


The rapid ‘succession of benefits at this theatre has precluded 
the production of any novelty, on the account of the theatre, since 
our last. Weare happy to observe that the receipts on these oc- 
casions have, with very few exceptions, been very large, the most 
successful were, perhaps, those of Mr. Liston, and Mr W. Farren. 
Mr. Farley’s was also very productive. But whatever testimony 
these benefits may have borne to the liberality of the public, they 
have not been so creditable to their good taste. ‘I'wo pieces so 
replete with genuine wit as Garrick’s Lethe, and the Rehearsal by 
the celebrated George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ; the former 
of which was revived for the benefit of Mr. Farren, and the latter 
for that of Mr. Farley, were received not only with coldness but 
disyust. 

Miss O'Neil has returned to town, and is now taking the round 
of her most favorite charatters, previous to the close of the 
theatre. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
OR 
DRURY LANE COMPANY. 


- Pvor Gentleman—Rival Soldiers—Irishman in London: 
. Richard the Third—Two Strings to your Bow. 


. Road to Ruin ; Sophia, Miss S. Booth—Spoil’d Child ; Bittle Pickie, 
Miss S. Booth. 


- Wild Oats; Rover, Mr Elliston—The Romp; Priscilla Tomboy, 
Miss S- Booth. — 


. Cure for the Heart Ache—Spoil’d Child. 
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—— 23. Mountaineers—Sylvester Daggerwood—All the Word’s a Stage. 


—— 24. Belles Stratagem ; Letitia Hardy, Miss S. Booth—Sylvester Dag- 
gerwood—Rival Soldiers. 


—— 25. Birth Day—No Song No Supper—Who’s Who. 
—— 26. Jew of Lubeck—Turnpike Gate—Modern Antiques, 











Cruelly and treacherously geserted, and turned out of doors by 
their employers, the Sub-Committee, with arrears of salary due to 
them, before the time when their engagements with those em. 
ployers permitted them to enter into engagements with the Sum- 
mer or Country Theatres ; this company of performers, combining 
as much talent as ever was embodied within the same numbers, 
have thrown themselves upon the patronage of the public, and 


opened the above little theatre, where they can all be seen and 


heard, upon their own account. They had two most powerful 


claims on that patronage and support which they have solicited : 
that which firsts arrests the attention is, their situation, which 
appeals most forcibly to the fostering protection of that public 
they have unceasingly laboured to please; and they have, no 
doubt, made this appeal, with all the confidence which former in- 
stances of public good feeling had inspired. But alas! they had 
not calculated, that the apathy which pervades the higher classes 
of society, is unsusceptible of any fine emotion, requires a stronger 
stimulus than the misfortunes and oppressions to which talent is 
subject, to rouse it into action. But apart from this claim to the 
decided and liberal patronage of the public which, (however infe- 
rior might have been their performance), ought to have secured 
them an overflow every evening, good taste should have ensured 
popularity to a company of Comedians of the first order, playing 
all our most genuine and established comedies and farces, in a 
theatre where you can hear every word, and observe every linea- 
ment of the countenance. We must observe with regret, to the 
disgrace of the public, that this Company, under these circum- 


stances, have been playing to houses, far inferior to what their . 


circumstances and their merits claim, and that the poyerty of 
their receipts, which have enabled them to pay only half the usual 


salaries, reflects terrible discredit on public taste and public 
feeling. 
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On the second evening of performance, Mr. Kean, with a gene- 
rosity which characterises him, lent his powerful aid in his favor- 
ite character of Richard. On the suceeding Monday, Mr. Ellis-. 
ton, with as commendable a degree of spirit, performed Rover, in 
Wild Oats; and almost every evening, the inimitable Munden has 
displayed the most splendid treasures of the comic art, to the de- 
light of the audience assembled. Miss S. Booth, too, has joined 
this independent association, and has proved a most powerful aid 
in the higher walks of comedy. If we were to point out any par- 
ticular evenings, when the entertainments were more especially 
gratifying, we should name the 24th and 25th, on the former of 
which Mrs, Cowley’s admirable comedy of the Belles Stratagem, 
was performed in a manner worthy of its distinguished merit ; 
and-on the succeeding evening, when Munden, as Captain Ber- 
tram, in the Birth-day, drew the gratifying applause of tear’ from 
nearly the whole audience. Mr. Rae, as Octavian, in the Moun- 
taineers, on the 23d, and as the Jew of Lubeck, on the 26th, has 
proved that his powers over the feelings of the audience are not 
limited. Miss S. Booth’s performance of Rosa Donamar, in the 
latter piece, can receive no higher compliment than the remark 
that it equalled Mrs, West’s, in the same character. The tears of 
the audience, on this occasion, bore the best testimony to the 
merits of the performance. 


The young gentleman who performed Sylvester Daggerwood 
with so much eclat at Drury Lane, has very handsomely contri- 
buted his services, and has been received with perfect enthusiasm ; 
the delight which his unequalled imitations produced on the first 
representation was so powerful, that the audience unanimously 
demanded a repetition on the next evening, with which he kindly 
complied. 

We will conclude this notice with remarking, that we have 
never known any theatrical establishment whose intrinsic merits 

, were better entitled to support ; and we most sincerely hope, that 
for their own credit’s sake, the public will, during the remainder 
of their short term of performance, liberally bestow that patron- 
age it so eminently merits. 
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THEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA IIOUSE. 


1 





1819. 


June 14, Lionel and Clarissa—The Quadrille; or, a Quarrel for What; (the 
overture and musick composed and selected by Mr. Price ;) Towch- 
wood, Mr. Wrench ; Mr. Matchem, Mr. W. S. Chatterley; Query, 
Mr. Harley; Sophia Chainwell, Mrs. W.S Chatterley ; Sarsnet, 
Miss Kelly. | 

—— 15. Beggar's Opera; Polly, Miss Clarke—!bid—Boarding House. 

—— 16. Castie of Andalusia; Don Cesar, Mr. O’Callagan; Spado, Mr. 
Dowton—Quadrille. 


17. Devil’s Bridge; Baron Toraldi, Mr. Rowbotham; /abricio, Mr. T. - 


P Cooke; florian, Mr. O’Callaghan—Quadrille. 
—— 18. Duenna—lIbid. 


—— 19. Bee-Hive—Blind Boy; Stanislaus, Mr. Rowbotham—Fire and 
Water; (Captain Hurry, Mr. Salter. 
—— 21. The Quadrille—Deserter of Naples—My Aunt. 


——. 22. Is lhe Jeatous—Amateurs and Actors; Elderberry, Mr. Dowton— 
Istind Boy. 

—— 23. Turn Out—Ibid—Deserter of Naples. 

—— 24. Up all Night— bid. 

—— 25. Ibid—Ibid. 

—— 26. Ibid—Bachelors’ Wives. 


This elegant Theatre has been entirely re-decorated, since last 
season. The roof has been lowered by several feet, which takes 
away the well-like appearance it formerly had, and a superabun- 
dance of gaudy ornament has been Jaid on all the box fronts; so 
much so, as to be rather palling than agreeable to the eye of 
taste. Amongst this, the crystallization on tin is remarkably 
conspicuous, and we never saw any ornament less judiciously dis- 
posed. The lower tier of boxes is lighted by gass lights, surround- 
ed with the ground globes, which has a mild and pleasing effect, 
but the burners of the upper tier are wretchedly shabby. The 
most striking alteration, however, has taken place in the saloon ; 
the delightful shrubbery has been replaced by a magnificent Ma- 
meluke pavilion, of red, blue, and white linen; and the room is 
surrounded by a well painted Egyptian Panorama. Though the 
coup d'oeil of this apartment is splendid and novel; we think, 
that on the whole it is less agreeable than the cool, refreshing ap- 
pearance of the shrubbery. : 

Of the company and performances, we cannot speak with anygreat 
degree of commendation. Dowton, Harley, Wrench, W. S, Chat- 
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terley, and Wilkinson, certainly display a considerable comic 
strength. To the musical department, Miss Carew and Pearman 
are respectable supports ; but as leading singers in an establish- 
ment which professes to be the asylum of national talent, they can- 
not be highly prized. Miss Kelly is the heroine of melodrama and 
of comedy ; but beyond these eminent performers, there is literally 
nothing ; they are ill supported; and no piece is uniformly and © 
adequately filled. 

We can see but little pretensions, indeed, which the establish- 
ment has to the title of an Opera; there is not one first rate 
singer, and we must repeat, that Miss Carew and Miss Pearman 
are not equal to the situations of first singers, in a musical esta- 
blishment. Neither are operas frequently represented ; the works 
of our first composers are strange to this stage; and paltry se- 
lections by such gentlemen as Mr. Price and Mr. Hart, furnish the 
music for our English Opera. It is, in fact, a Theatre de Vaude- 
villes, in which little light amusing pieces are represented, but 
we should be sorry it should be considered as a standard of mu- 
sical talent in this country. One new pretender has been added 


to the list of singers, a Mr. O'Callaghan, who appeared in the 
character of Don Casar, in the Castle of Andalusia. We were not 
able to find out one qualification for his art, which this gentle- 
man possesses : of acting he literally knows nothing, and of singing 
not much more ; his voice is weak and husky, and in “ the wolf” 


he was a quarter of a tone below the pitch, from beginning to 
end. 


The only novelty which has yet appeared, is an Operetta, in one 
act, called ‘‘ the Quadrille ; or, a Quarrel for What.’ It is, we 
believe, from the pen of Mr. Beazley, but it is decidedly inferior 
to many of that gentleman's productions. It is one of those little 
light comedies, of the French school, which do not offend, 
though they are incapable of delighting: it boasts no peculiar in- 
terest, nor any particular degree of drollery, but it is neatly and 
elegantly wrilten, and must be ranked amongst the class of the 
mediocres. The opening of the season, it will appear, has not 
been very brilliant ; and we hope that the novelties which are yet 
to come will be more efficient, and better calculated to bring for- 
ward such strength as the theatre does possess. 
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FLORENCE MACARTHY. 


The literary productions of the present day afford ample scope 
for the dramatist: novels and tales issue from the press in rapid 
succession ; aud while such authors as Lady Morgan, Mrs. Opie, 
and that unaccountable, invisible, unknown, ‘‘ Jedediah Cleish- 
botham, schvolmaster, &c. &c.”’ exist, Mr. Dibdin’s theatre will 
lack no materials for creating melo-dramas and burlettas; and 


‘from the closet where, by the language and descriptions of the au- 


thor, we have embodied his characters in our ‘‘ mind's eye,” we 
have the additional pleasure of beholding them on the stage in 
propria persund ; therefore it should be the chief aim of the dra- 
matist t» adhere closely to the character drawn by the author, 
and not for the sake of making the ‘‘ unskilful laugh,” produce 
beings of a different hue. This is the case with Mr. Dibdin; he 
has brought forward ‘* Florence Macarthy,” and to suit the pre-” 
sent rage for ridicule, has converted the philosophical traveller 
Lord Adelm Fitzadelm into an ultra exquisite, with fine-drawn sen- 
tences, and exquisitorial pronunciation ; if it was necessary there 
should be a character to ridicule, and excite laughter, certainly 
the stage struck Lord Rosbrin would have made an excellent sub- 
ject; but who has (to our great disappointment) been wholly ex- 
cluded. The same fault lies with ‘* Counsellor Con;” he is of 
course a very amusing personage in the hands of Wyatt; but he 
is not the dogmatizing, supercillious Counsellor, drawn by Lady 
Morgan. The character of Fitzwalter is by no means calculated 
for dramatic effect ; he is a sort of moving hero, without much to 
say. Mr. Dibdin has left this character as he found it. It is as- 
signed to our friend Watkins, who, in his endeavor to infuse spirit 
into the insipid mass, rather loses sight of the dignity and grae | 
vity which characterizes the hero of the novel. Herring’s Darby 
Crawley is an excellent piece of acting ; he is exactly the plodding, 
money-getting, blundering agent, which our imagination had 
created ; we were glad to see his face for once divested of those 
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lovely grimaces which he sometimes delights to indulge in, to the 


great ainusement and edification of those elevated immortals 
“The Gods.” Miss Copeland went through several personations 
in admirable style, from the boring Mrs Magillicuddy, to the 
fascinating Lady Clancare, worthy of her distinguished merit. 
Miss Taylor had the Marchioness of Dunore allotted to her, and 
had we seen more of her, we should have been more satisfied. A 
Mrs. Wilmot Wells made her debut in ‘* Georgy, love: her “ good 
wor s” were delivered well enough, but the character will not al- 


low the actress to display any striking marks of merit. 


MELODRAME MAD, OR THE SIEGE OF TROY. 


It very rarely indeed occurs to us to see, at the Surrey Theatre, 
a piece destitute of any powerful claims to our approbation, which, 
we regret to say, is the case with the above production. It is a 
sad amalgamation of absurdities, without the only recommendas 
tion which absurdities can have, viz. humor. A great deal of expense 
& splendor have been wasted upon this abortion, which meets with 
little favor from the public. We are very sorry that Mr. Dibdin 
should verovate from that high character his theatre has attained, 
by the production of so unworthy a spectacle. It is a pity that 
such actors as Huntiey, Watkins, Lee, and Fitzwilliam, should be | 
so deuraded. We were, however, much pleased by a harmonized 
parody on ** the Soldier tir'd,”” for five voices and a chorus ; this 
was most ingeniously arranged, and in performance proved highly 
effective. We will take this opportunity of hinting to Miss Cope- 
land, that, if she wishes to preserve her rank as an actress, she 
will be less frequent in her attempts to sing. Nature has not 
blesseat her with a musical voice ; indeed her's is so very much the 
reverse, that we fear nu pains can render it in the slightest degree 
harmonious. A parody on Mozart’s « Tl Flauto Magico” is 
announced, We do not entertain any very sanguine hopes of the 
success of this production. As adrama, the original is as com- 
pletely a burlesqu: of every thing rational as can be desired, and 
the music is not ai all likely to be popular at the Surrey; in the 
first place there are no performers adequate to it, and in the next 
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it is not at all adapted for a Surrey audience. It is too scientific 
and recherch>. We entertain very high expectations of the New 
Series of Tales of my Landlord in a dramatic form, and we think 
Mr. Dibcin w:ll do well to hasten the appearance of these as soon 
as possible. . 





SADLER’S WELLS. 


The amusements of this theatre are assuming a shape more 
closely aljied to the legitimate drama, than any they have ever yet 
worn. Some of our most approved farces are revived, in the bur- 
letta form, and are acted in a manner highly creditable to the 
company. . 

A new melo-drame, entitled the ** Czar, or a Day in the Dock- 
Yurd,” is the most attractive novelty. This is a translation, by 
Mr. Planch?, from the French piece of ‘the Burgomaster of 
Saardam,”’ produced with so little success, at Covent Garden, 
at the commencement of the season. We have no hesitation in 
assigning a most decided preference to this translation; it is 
more neat, more interesting, and more dramatic ; and the making 
the British Ambassador successful over the. French, in acquiring, 
the alliance of the Czar, instead of making the contest between 
the dustrian and French Ambassadors to the triumph of the latter, 
is a most striking improvement. 

The piece has been, on the whole, very well performed ; Crisp, 
as the. Burgomaster, was excessively humorous and amusing, whilst 
Campbell, as the Czar, Slader, as Peter Flimmin, and Guerint, as 
Le Fort, ably supported the interest, and proved that a rerular 
dramatic piece will not suffer by representation here. A Miss 
Goodwin, who is nearly new-to the stage, sustained the part of 
Maria very efficiently ; if she will speak slower, she may become 
a very pretty actress. 

The scenery was throughout new and eminently beautiful. The 
pantomime of the Fates still continues highly attractive. 


A very 
splendid and interesting aqua drama is in preparation, as report 
says, from the pen of Mr. Milner. 
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PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 


SUNDERLAND: 


After a season of Fifty-five nights, this Theatre closed with the 
peformance of ‘* Rochester,” and ‘‘ The Forty Thieves,” for the be- 
nefit of Mr. Anderson ; the latter part of the season was more lucra- 
tive than its commencement, one spur to which was the attrac- 
tion of that fascinating actress Miss Kelly, who personated Albina 
Mandeville, Letitia Hardy, Cicely Homespun, Olivia, (Bold Stroke 
for a Husband,) Caroline, (Prize,) Marian Ramsay, Edmond, Clara, 
(Matrimony,) and Harriet, (ts he Jealous,) were repéZted to the 
most delightful and fashionable audiences ; she proved a great 
treat to this town, and it is fervently hoped she will not long delay 
repeating her visit. The new male additions to the company are 
rather ornamental but peradventure not shiningly useful. Mrs. 
Balls, (late Miss Andrews, of Liverpool,) is a lovely woman, an 
excellent musician and singer, and a pretty actress Mr. Young, 
of the Newcastle Theatre, performed one night Count de Valmont, 
for the benefit ofhis friend Mr. Robertson, with much judgment, 
and more effect, he is in face not unlike Kean, and will assuredly 
soon arrive at much eminence in the profession. Mr. G. Bristow 
the clown, is tothrow off his Gambols in a short time, and Mr. 
Munden it is said, will shortly visit us for a few nights, after whom, 
Clara Fisher, with her sisters, will remain a few nights on their 
return from Scotland, 


CHELTENHAM. 


June 23, 1819. Mr. Crisp has opened the Theatre here with 
an excellent company ; he seems determined to present the visitors 
with every novelty. Mrs. W. West, of Drury Lane Theatre, has 
been performing here Mrs. Haller, Letitia Hardy, Elvira, Mrs, 
Beverley, and Lady E. Freelove, in ‘‘ A Day after the Wedding ;” 
in all of which her great abilities shone conspicuously. Mr. Crisp, 
also, sustained the leading characters with great effect. Mr. W. 
West claims our attention ; he appears an excellent Comedian ; 
his Charity Boy, in ‘* Amateurs and Actors,” was the mest perfect 
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piece of acting we have for a long time beheld. The following 
performers are entitled to praise : Messrs. Crisp,.C. Crisp, Lombe, 
Thompson, Woulds, Vale, Rees, and Miss Hart. Mr. Mathews 
performs his ‘‘ Trip to Paris” here on Thursday and Saturday the 
2€th inst. ; and a young lady is to make her appearance on Tues- 
day next, in Amelia Wildenhaim, in ‘‘ Lover's Vows.” 


A Looker on: 








THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


Mr. Mathews closed his popular entertainment on Saturday, June 5, and 
previously to his retiring delivered the following address : 


‘* LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


‘* The longest journey must have an end, and the pleasanter our progress 
onthe road, the more painful is the parting with our fellow travellers. Such 
is my feeling at this moment, when, after travelling 40 nights to and from 
Paris in your company, the hour is at length arrived when I must reluctant- 
ly bid you farewell. 

‘¢1f I may be allowed to judge from the cordial smiles with which my labors 
have been cheered throughout, I may venture to hope that you participate in 
this feeling; and I shall therefore solace myself, in separation from my in- 
duilgent friends, with the pleasing task of preparing to receive them At Home 
again next season, with new matter for their entertainment. 

‘*To this end I shall study new characters, and aim at new persunations, 
not with an unworthy view to outrage private feelings, by holding up personal 
defects to ridicule ; but with the more useful, and at the same time less of- 
fensive, object of showing how easily peculiarities become disagreeable, if suf- 
fered to grow into habits ; and how frequently habits, if so indulged in, may © 
become ridiculous. 

‘*¢ Such, with all humility, I consider to be the fair game of what is attempt- 
ed to be degraded by the name of mimicry. It is that in the physical world 
which Satire is in the moral; and if the work of a Satirist of manners be not 
degraded by the appellation of a lampoon, I know not why the exhibition of 
an Imitator of Manner should be classed with the mere grimaces of a buffoon. 

‘«T have thought it necessary to say thus much in defence of that which I 
consider as the very soul of the profession of an actor—Imitation ; for no one, 
I presume, will deny, that Shakspeare would have written in vain (so far as 


applies to stage representation) had actors attempted to play Othello with a 
fair face, or Richard the Third without a hump. 
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‘¢ Thus it appears there are cases in which even personal deformities and 
defects may become proper subjects of satire- Such as the dec epitude of age 
affecting the follies and gay frivolities of youth; the rich, and autiqagted, 
vne-eyed lover, ogling the young and bexutiful victim of an odious passion— 
or a youthful coxecomb, with bandy legs” obtruding his pitiatie deformity on 
your notice, by exhibiting his otherwise pretty person ina quadrille. Such, 
in endless varicty, are the fair and allowed objects of imitative satire ; still, I 
may perhaps be acquitted from any charge of vanity, when Lassert, that, even 
in such cases, a more than ordinary accuracy of observation is necessary tu 
hit off successfully those nice distinctions of character and manner which form 
the wide difference between a correct poitrait anda vulgar caricature; and if 
] have succeeded, or can succeed (by holding the mirror up to Nature, and 
showing folly her own image, and vice its own deformity) in correcting any 
one of a foolish habit, or an offensive peculiarity—and above all, in affording 
the public a few hours of harmless mirth, I think my labors amply rewarded, 
and that my life has not been altogether passed, or my humble talents ex- 
erted, without some degree of usefulness. 

‘¢ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

*< It now only remains for me to offer my grateful acknowledgments for tlie 
liberal—indeed splendid’ patronage I have received. So greatly has that 
patronage exceeded my hopes, that I have to boast this season of having been 
honored by the presence of some thousands of visitors more than attended 
me last year—and it is this unlooked-for increase of public favor, that not 
only encourages a hope for the future, but stimulates every exertion of which 
{ am capable, to merit, if possible, a continuance of your valuable, and be- 
lieve me ever, and highly, valued kindness.”’ 


Mrs. W. West of Drury Lane Theatre, after performing with great success 


at Cheltenham, proposes to join Mr. Dowton’s corps dramatique at Ton- 
bridge Wells, and afterwards proceed to Worthing. — 


Mrs. Orger also will perform at the latter place. 


The Haymarket Theatre is making preparations for a most active Summer 
campaign. A new interlude of a most sprightly nature is expected to be their 
first novelty, a three act comedy from the pen of Mr. Moncrieff will shortly 
follow it. Another interlude anda farce are also on the stocks. Terry, 
Jones, Liston, Russell, J. Russell, G. Smith, Bengough, Connor, Rees, and 
Duruset, Mesdmes, Edwin, Davenport, Gibbs, and Connor, Misses E. Blanchard 
and Beaumont, constitute a most formidable force, 





H. Hewitt, Printer, Holborn. 





